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Art. I.—CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES. 


Ecciestastican assemblies have of late held a place 
among the most interesting and important events in the 
land. Newspapers have been eager to report their pro- 
ceedings from day to day, and politicians have often 
anxiously watched their result as to its bearing upon great 
national questions. Regarding slavery, no debate has ever 
taken place in our country more important than that of the 
last session of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This large and interesting assembly 
possesses a wider jurisdiction upon this subject than the 
national Congress; and if its Northern and Southern 
members continue their union, its future deliberations will 
be of vast consequence to the cause of emancipation. No 
fact speaks more for the change of public opinion upon 
this topic than the contrast between. the votes of this body 
at Cincinnati in 1836, and at New York in 1844. The 
little band of fourteen members, who stood up for the slave 
at the former time, has grown into a majority during the 
interval, and the future movements of the General Confer- 
ence will be watched with great solicitude by all parties. 
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The deliberations of the two General Assemblies of the 
Presbyterian Church — the Old School and the New —are 
not so interesting, both on account of their frequency and 
the recent quietness of their proceedings. ‘Their debates 
merit attention at present chiefly for their bearing on im- 
portant theological questions. A few years will show how 
far the rigidity of Calvinism is to be softened in its strongest 
holds, by showing which of the two Schools will be ready 
to take the first steps towards reunion. It is evident that 
the attention of both is very much occupied now by the 
great question of Church government which Episcopacy 
has started, and that they are disposed to waive their favor- 
ite notions about the doctrines of grace, and unite for the 
common defence of Presbyterianism against Prelacy. 

The deliberations of the late General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church have occupied a prominent place in the 
attention of the public, on account of the unusual topics 
acted upon. The result does not appear to have satisfied 
either of the leading parties, although the High Church 
party has come off the better, and succeeded in preventing 
an expression of opinion against the Oxford doctrines. If 
we are to form our opinion from recent movements in the 
Episcopal Church, and from the evident tendencies of the 
young ministers of the denomination, the High Chureh 
doctrines will prevail. Already, before many an enthusi- 
astic mind rises the vision of a splendid hierarchy, whose 
priests and altars shall control the land by a ritual that 
shall awe the senses and the soul, and by a discipline that 
shall rule over the home and the State, guard the child and 
control the magistrate. How far this vision will be realiz- 
ed, a century will show. 

We have spoken of the conventions of these three de- 
nominations, because, with the exception of the Roman 
Catholics, they are the principal bodies which possess 
authoritative sway over the churches which they represent. 
Their deliberations are of great importance, from the fact 
that they are so little under extraneous control, bein 
neither fettered by inexorable precedent, nor overruled by 
civil power, as is the case with similar bodies in the Old 
World, Public opinion is the only check upon ecclesiastical 
ambition here, and if only properly guided, may act with 
far better effect than any regal prerogative, or parliamentary 
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restrictions. As the spirit of combination is increasing 
among the hierarchal bodies in this country, it becomes an 
important question, what course shall be taken by the 
friends of religious liberty to resist their encroachments, 
and vindicate the Gospel alike in its freedom and its order. 
The spirit of combination is also showing itself anew in 
the British Church, and there is a general call for the re- 
vival of the Convocation that has been dormant more than 
a century, or else for the restoration of the ancient Synod 
of Bishops that has slumbered for six centuries in England. 
To meet the forces of the hierarchy alike in the Old World 
and the New, the disciples of a simpler Christianity have 
felt called upon to make new efforts, and act more effectu- 
ally by acting together. 

It is worthy of note, that of late, in Germany there have 
been many signs of new life among the clergy, and a dis- 
position to come out from their libraries, and in conferences 
discuss the essentials of doctrine, and seek for the true 
foundations of Church order. Threatened on one side by 
Rationalists, and on the other by Papists, the clergy who 
believe in the divine mission of Jesus and in a Church of 
fraternal union, are taking a bolder stand, and repenting of 
the error by which they have so often merged the minister 
in the scholar. 

The Orthodox Congregationalists of our country are 
awakening to new life. Matters of Church government 
and of social reform have given fresh interest to their asso- 
ciations. They are troubled by the inroads of prelacy and 
of liberalism, and are evidently conscious of their exposure 
to new modes of attack. The Baptists, also, notwithstanding 
their love of Independency, are carefully reviewing their 
measures, and in their periodicals and conventions show- 
ing themselves aware of their dangers from two quarters, 
and seeking to entrench themselves by asserting a definite 
Church order against too democratic license and their adult 
baptism in opposition to the baptism of infants, which they 
deem so fatal to Christian liberty. 

Our own community of Liberal Christians have felt a new 
impulse towards social union, that has shown itself in the 
increase of devotional meetings, and a fresh interest in the 
regular assemblings of the denomination. It is a very im- 
portant question, what turn shall be given to the demand 
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for more frequent and zealous association. We propose at 
present to take a single point, and consider the influence 
of Conventions and Conferences upon our spiritual welfare 
and denominational prosperity. ‘That there is a demand 
for such assemblies must be obvious to all. The demand 
is easily accounted for, by the general spirit of association 
and excitement, the necessity of our own position, and that 
craving for external action, so natural in a denomination 
who have sometimes erred upon another extreme, and have 
attached too exclusive an en to scholarship and 
meditation. 

That we must in some way meet the new spirit of our 
people is evident, and already some steps have been taken, 
by clergy and laity, to guide it aright. ‘The semi- annual 
Conventions, that have been so successfully held during the 
last three years, afford one among many examples of what 
has been done. Without making any minute division of 
our subject, or discussing separately the various modes of 
assembling for religious purposes, let us consider what 
devolves upon our ministers and people in order to give 
interest and effect to our Conventions and Conferences. 
Our remarks, however, will principally relate to the clergy. 


Our clergy are placed in a peculiar position. As Con- 
gregationalists, they are not, of course, called together by 
established authority, like ‘the hierarchies of the land. 
Nor, like Orthodox Congregationalists, do they commit 
aflairs into the keeping of Associations and Consociations 
possessing authoritative powers over individual churches. 
They associate, indeed, by neighborhoods and affinities, but 
rarely, if ever, to exercise any authority beyond fraternal 
advice and influence. We are Independents. Each min- 
ister is responsible to his own people and to them alone. 
Voluntary associations of ministers approve candidates for 
the pulpit, and councils voluntarily called by the churches 
conduct the services of ordination. Our system has work- 
ed well, and needs only to be carried out faithfully to 
answer all the purposes of our people. We need no 
organic, but only a functional change in our modes of pro- 
ceeding, to make them’as efficient as any that can be 
devised for us. _ True to established usages, we may keep 
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our pulpits free from unworthy ministers, and promote 
harmony and cooperation among our brotherhood. 

To bring our clergy together, we need no new institu- 
tion. Our annual Ministerial Conference needs to be 
reformed and elevated, that it may exercise a strong influ- 
ence upon the whole denomination. It should take the 
lead of affairs, and without infringing upon individual 
liberty, may be the occasion for discussing and regulating 
the chief interests of the Liberal clergy of the land. Instead 
of rambling discussions, its meetings should be given to the 
treatment of great practical questions. Its place should 
not be yielded to any other body. Our ministers have 
important rights and duties, and they need an opportunity 
for their full and free consideration. ‘This opportunity is 
afforded by the annual Conference and the smaller local 
associations. 

We will speak first of the duty of our clergy to these 
strictly clerical meetings, and then will pass on to notice 
the promiscuous assemblies in which laymen unite with 
them to further the interests of religion. 

Ministers owe a particular debt to their profession 
and to the Church of Christ. Apart from their profession 
and the church, they could exert comparatively little influ- 
ence, and instead of having the respectful attention of an 
audience convened by hallowed usage, they would be as 
stray lecturers without any permanent sphere of usefulness. 
Much as may be said against the clerical caste and the 
need of thinking more of the man than the minister, the 
clerical office is one of the divinely appointed agencies of 
society, and may be earnestly vindicated without any dis- 
paragement of the man. It would be amusing, were it not 
too sad, to hear preachers declaim against the continuance 
of a distinct clerical office with its established prerogative, 
who owe to their very office their only opportunity of vent- 
ing their radicalism. We are ready to go as far as any 
persons in decrying clerical pretension and formalism. 
Let our preachers be men, but still let them be ministers. 

Ministers may be expected to have associate duties 
and interests. To guard these and serve the Church 
of Christ, they should confer together. No class of men are 
more helped by mutual counsel than they, for in our par- 
ishes they are almost alone in sacred studies, and need the 
13* 
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sympathy and stimulus of brethren, who love what they love, 
and seek what they seek. Instances are not rare of young 
clergymen, who when left entirely alone fall into a mo- 
notonous life with little study and languid thought, but 
who have been roused and renovated by fit counsel and 
society from their brethren. Talk as much as we may about 
the soul being sufficient for itself, it is not good to be 
alwaysalone. ‘The first preachers of the Gospel were much 
together, and we may not safely neglect the precedent. 
One effectual mode of being saved from two great dangers 
of the profession is to be found in judicious clerical asso- 
ciation, They who associate for mutual study, and have 
standing obligations to aid mutual progress, cannot easily 
become plodding mopes or parish gossips. 

But our concern is now with the more general form of 
association. May not our clergy do much more than they 
have done by uniting their strength in a general Confer- 
ence? Very true it is, that we are various in tastes and 
opinions. But cooperation will be all the better for that 
variety. Differ as we may, we never quarrel ; and without 
strife difference is often profitable. Besides, we have never 
discussed any question, however exciting, without finding 
the harmony increase as the discussion continued. There 
are many practical topics upon which we are called to 
decide, and we need very often the weight of general opin- 
ion to give sanction to our measures, This sanction we 
could undoubtedly have, if it were properly sought. Upon 
matters of Church order, worship, modes of instructing the 
young, meeting opposition, vindicating the Gospel and its 
institutions against radicalism and bigotry, we could not 
seriously confer without much unanimity and recommend- 
ing methods of action that would carry with them great 
influence among the people. We need a better under- 
standing of ministerial rights and of parochial order. 
Without claiming any apostolic prerogative or setting up 
any new systems, we need to call attention to the simple 
principles of Church polity which we recognise, and save 
our religious institutions from drifting down the tide of 
accident or caprice. 

As we write this article, our attention falls upon a notice 
of some recent clerical conferences in Germany. ‘They 
deserve our regard, as they indicate the tendencies of the 
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clergy in a land where speculation has taken a much wider 
range than with us, and all opinions can be freely expressed. 
We were hardly prepared for the high ecclesiastical ground 
which most of these pastors assume. At Eothen indeed a 
Rationalist meeting of ministers has been held, where the 
most radical doctrines were declared. But their proceed- 
ings created great excitement and opposition. The other 
assemblies whose proceedings are recorded took a very 
different turn. | 

On the seventeenth of April, the Central Pastoral Union 
of the Prussian Province of Gnadau held a meeting, at 
which they discussed such subjects as the improvement of 
the congregational Hymn-books, the Liturgy, the Temper- 
ance question, the office of Deaconesses. The debate on 
the liturgy was quite stormy. Professor Schmiedler of 
Wittenberg advocated the weekly celebration of the Com- 
munion and the abridgment of the morning sermons, in 
order that the devotional services might be lengthened. 
The discussion was adjourned to the September theeting. 
The Pastoral Union of the March of Brandenburg met 
May 19, and discussed the need of urging the rite of Bap- 
tism on the people, and of devising some mode of interest- 
ing the laity in aid of the clergy. A great Pastoral Confer- 
ence was held at Berlin, June 5, and continued three days. 
This Conference grew out of a missionary meeting in 1841, 
and has now become a regular annual association. The 
last meeting was attended by 236 persons, all but ten of 
the members being ministers, Professors, or candidates in 
theology. It is evident that, Prussia has its rising Pusey- 
ism. A High Chancellor strenuously discussed the doctrine 
of the keys, and urged the restoration of private confession 
and declaratory absolution. The assembly seemed to agree 
upon this, although they spoke variously upon the principle 
of apostolical succession. ‘The famous Professor Twesten 
made an address upon the history of German theology 
for the last forty or fifty years, in which he spoke of 
the decline of rationalism and the rise of biblical faith and 
its connection with true church principles. The second 
day, Professor Arndt proposed a question upon the need 
among Evangelical Christians of better understanding their 
advantages over Roman Catholics, and the importance of 
waking up to their duty. He allowed that there had been 
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great laxity in the Protestant Church, and Romanists had 
been far more faithful to their ecclesiastical interests. The 
next question referred to modes of quickening the devo- 
tional element among the people. The opinion was, that 
too exclusive regard was paid to the sermon, that the sac- 
raments were too much neglected, that churches should be 
opened an hour before service, that more instruction should 
be given by Bible classes. The third question concerned 
the instruction of candidates for confirmation, and closed 
the second day’s proceedings. ‘The third day was given 
to a discussion of the relation of the Evangelical Church to 
the Lutheran and Reformed creeds or symbolical books. 
The general desire was for the adoption of some more de- 
finite standard than was at present maintained. 

Thus it seems that there is quite an earnest church zeal 
springing up in Germany. While we of course cannot go 
with these pastors in all their measures, we must by no 
means attach the offensive ideas to their statements, which 
their words might indicate. We must not judge German 
language by the English standard, nor believe that the 
Oxford doctrines in their exclusiveness are maintained in 
Prussia. With some of the views advocated in their meet- 
ings we can fully agree, and so far as the need of more 
devotional life and more lay action are concerned, their 
discussions resemble those of our own recent assemblies. 
But however that may be, we may at least take a hint from 
our German brethren and be up and doing for our profes- 
sion and our Church. 

We need, we repeat, to elevate the character of our 
Ministerial Conference. We need a more general attend- 
ance at its meetings, greater care in providing subjects for 
its deliberations, more method in its proceedings. Fidelity 
to its claims may do much in support of the Church and 
Ministry, and in keeping off the day when our altars shall 
be desecrated and our clergy dishonored. In striving for 
the dignity of the profession, we are striving for the good 
of the people and for the advance of that Gospel whose 
preachers have high authority for magnifying their office. 
New England has done much for her clergy. They are 
recreants if they forget the obligation, or yield their impor- 
tant trusts to the threats of the disorganizer or the assump- 
tions of the bigot. Many who may smile at our present 
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strain of remark, and boast of their own high isolation and 
independence, may live to repent of their neglect of profes- 
sional brotherhood, and wish that they had taken an 
earnest stand with their brethren in defending and advanc- 
ing the common trusts. Much more might be said upon 
this topic, but we pass to another point. 

Our clergy owe their good offices to the furtherance of 
those important assemblies, in which they are called upon 
to join with laymen for religious purposes. There they 
may alike get good and do good. 

The habits and pursuits of the profession are apt to 
cramp their minds and dull their manner. They speak gen- 
erally upon set occasions to a set audience, without the 
stimulus of extraordinary events or the excitement of other 
voices, whether in agreement or opposition. Their voices 
are in danger of monotony, their manner is prone to for- 
mality, and their ways of thinking are sometimes narrowed 
by the routine of a beaten path. Many preachers are so 
little at home with their audience, that they never look at 
them, and either from diffidence or abstraction gaze upon 
vacancy or else fasten their eyes upon some favorite corner 
of the church walls. They all need the fervor of occasional 
discussion to give life and sociality to the manner. If 
they rightly employ the opportunities of the Conference and 
the Convention, they will be able to break up many a bad 
pulpit habit, and especially learn the art of being on terms 
of familiarity with their hearers while they are speaking, 
and of gaining more of their countenance by giving more 
of their own, and changing the cold correctness of the aca- 
demic reader into the unction of the earnest preacher. Asa 
denomination we have our peculiarities in the pulpit. We 
have not the nasal twang nor the sanctimonious drawl, but 
there is a Cambridge tone which is not uncommon among 
us, and which would be much helped by the stir and ani- 
mation of fervent extemporaneous discussion. The style of 
writing, and method of arranging the thoughts, would also 
be much aided by the free discipline of open debate and 
popular appeal. 

Yet we are not to think so much of self-culture as of the 
good of our cause in the conduct of religious Conferences ; 
and of course as we are zealous for a good cause, we are 
doing most for our own minds. We cannot expect to exert 
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a wide influence, without doing something to impress 
men’s minds beyond the stated services of the Sunday. 
Our regular societies have often been much edified by Con- 
ference meetings, and certainly in the new settlements on 
missionary ground we cannot expect to do much unless we 
can freely suit our ministrations to circumstances or dispo- 
sitions, and when the occasion demands, in open assembly 
encourage the brotherhood or withstand opponents. 

Much might be said of the duty of ministers towards 
social meetings in their own parishes or among neighbor- 
ing parishes. But we would speak now particularly of 
those larger Conventions at which they are called to meet 
with their lay brethren, to promote the common good. Two 
regular Conventions of this kind make a demand upon us 
each year. In the spring we are called together in Boston, 
as Unitarian Christians, to consult upon our direct denomi- 
national interests. In the autumn we are invited to some 
town or city, to meet the brethren there, and encourage 
them and one another in every good word and work. 
These two assemblies may be very much elevated in their 
character and influence by suitable care. 

The meetings of the American Unitarian Association 
have obviously greatly increased in interest of late. The 
debates of the last meeting will not soon be forgotten, nor 
will the example of general charity shown during the dis- 
cussion of a most exciting topic be soon lost sight of. <A 
more careful preparation of business, and more point and 
brevity in the-speakers, might make these debates much 
more interesting and important. As to the public ad- 
dresses at the public meeting in the church, much needs to 
be mended. They are generally unworthy of our body. 
They are too long, too desultory and disconnected with 
one another. By a suitable arrangement of topics and 
speakers a meeting might be held that would produce a 
vast influence on our whole people. ‘The time is much too 
precious to be taken up by persons who apologize for not 
intending to speak, and who frequently show that they have 
not sufficiently reflected upon what they say. Men who 
cannot speak well without careful preparation should make 
such preparation, and not obtrude their crudities upon a 
thousand hearers ; and they. who can speak well impromptu 
would better take up no time with apologies. Proper thought 
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in the right quarter would make our spring meeting of the 
Association a Pentecost of happy influences. May the 
proper thought be taken. 

For three years we have held a Convention in the month 
of October; the first year in Worcester, the second in 
Providence, the third in Albany. These Conventions have 
been very successful. If they have had any fault, it has 
been too much of an exclusively clerical tone. Questions 
interesting to a circle of ministers, rather than to the gen- 
eral Christian community, have been made too prominent. 
More laymen should participate and a more popular air be 
given to the discussions. Yet a glance at the various reso- 
lutions that have been offered at these Conventions shows 
that a very broad range of subjects has been treated, and 
we all know how deep an impression has been made by 
them. At Worcester, in 1842, the range of topics was very 
broad, embracing resolutions regarding the grounds of 
gratitude and encouragement in the prospects of our de- 
nomination; a tribute to the memory of the lamented 
Channing ; the demand for urging pure Christian morals in 
the midst of prevalent fanaticism and laxity; the state of 
religion in our country as calling for more zeal on our part ; 
the need of more ministers ; the claims of feeble parishes ; 
the recent missionary movement among our churches in 
Boston; and the duty of distributing our publications. 
The next year, came the Convention at Providence, 
probably the most stirring and edifying assembly ever held 
in our denomination. The resolutions treated of the need 
of more distinct doctrinal preaching ; of the great loss sus- 
tained by the death of eminent brethren ; the need of more 
union in our churches, especially among our men; the 
demand for a higher devotional spirit ; and the claims of 
the ordinances of the Christian Church. At Albany, the 
present year, three resolutions were discussed, relating to 
Christian faith as the element of righteousness; the need 
of a reform in the heart in order to enjoy this faith; the 
adaptation of our views of the Gospel to the wants of the 
soul, and our duty to give them freé and wide diffusion. 

At each of these meetings large numbers of our clergy 
and laymen were present, and the discussions were very 
free and inspiriting. Discourses were given in the evening, 
and at the former two the Communion was administered. 
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A precedent has been established that will not soon be 
forgotten. Each autumn we hope to have Conventions 
that shall increase in interest, refresh the communities 
where they are held, and act upon our whole body. More 
thought should be expended upon arranging the business, 
more adaptation should be given to the discourses, more 
regard should be paid to the wants of the people, a more 
general cooperation should be shown on the part of our 
laymen, more care should be bestowed upon the devotional 
services, especially the singing which should be general. 
With proper forethought and zeal, a new power may be 
given to these semi-annual Conventions, that shall make the 
season of the falling leaf a time of budding promise in the 
vineyards of the Master. 

In closing what we have to say of the duty of the clergy 
towards such assemblies, let it be remembered that all 
which furthers the spiritual life of our people favors the 
success of our large religious gatherings. In one point 
preaching is especially favorable to this result. One great 
reason of the coldness of our people in conferences, and 
their comparative reluctance to take part publicly in devo- 
tional services, to join freely in hymn and prayer, is to be 
found in their indistinct views of the proper qualifications 
necessary to justify a man in applying to himself Christian 
promises and privileges. ‘That a man may sing the songs 
of Zion, he must feel that he stands on some part of the 
holy mountain ; to express or entertain Gospel hope, he 
must think that he stands on Gospel ground. Merely 
ethical preaching cannot produce this result. The doc- 
trine of faith working by love and bringing the soul upon 
new spiritual ground, is able to do this. As that doctrine 
is taken out of the hands of bigotry and cant, and preach- 
ed in its freedom and strictness, it will be found that a new 
life will visit our altars, and swell the numbers, warm the 
hearts, and tune the voices of those who attend our Con- 
ventions and Conferences. ‘Too many of our people stand 
on ambiguous ground, doubting whether they are Christians 
or not, and wavering because of their doubt. The Gospel, 
in its demand for faith and its promise of the spirit, converts 
diffidence of self into reliance on God, and exalts the soul 
through its very humility. 
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But few words can at present be given to the last branch 
of our subject —the duty of laymen towards the religious 
assemblies at which they are called to take an active part. 
Laymen need the influence of such meetings, and such 
meetings need the influence of laymen. 

It is not well for men of business to be active on almost 
every subject and passive in reference to religion. They 
ought to do something to fix their affections, and deepen 
their convictions. Business is full of stubborn facts, and 
religion, in order to be efficient, should be a stubborn fact 
too. It should not be crowded out to make way for 
money-getting. Men should be willing to give some of 
their time to the aid of religious institutions, certain that 
they will receive more than they give. They should be 
willing to commit themselves to a good cause, and make 
some pecuniary sacrifices in order to meet all just demands 
upon their time and attention at Conventions and Confer- 
ences. One of the most remarkable aspects of the great 
religious assemblies of our land is the presence and com- 
manding influence of laymen. As a denomination we ‘are 
rather backward in this respect. Our merchants and pro- 
fessional men too often shrink from their proper religious 
duties, and leave all to the clergy. In this way their own 
spiritual life loses important incentives, whilst our religious 
institutions lack the counsel and energy to be derived from 
men of active habits and varied experience. 

When the laity withdraw from taking part in religious 
concerns, one of two results follows. Either the spirit of 
the Church becomes feeble, sentimental, unmanly, or else 
it kindles into a fierce priestly ambition. In the Protestant 
Church the former, in the Catholic Church the latter has 
been the frequent result. It is evident that we have our 
part in the ills of Protestantism, and need more coopera- 
tion from the manly intellect of our lay brethren to give 
vigor to our institutions. It is evident that the hierarchical 
bodies of the land, especially Episcopalians, will be carried 
into the excesses of priestcraft, if the laity do not stand 
forth in their rightful places, as the champions of freedom 
and moderation. 

May our laity take a bolder stand for the faith, and give 
more of their energies to Christ and the Church. Unsur- 
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passed by any denomination of equal number in the world, 
for energy and success in business, general intelligence and 
social privilege, they have yet to learn their high obligations 
to the Gospel, and give their best influence to the religious 
institutions which they revere as from God, and love as a 
precious inheritance from their fathers. 

We should like to treat this point more fully and mi- 
nutely, but our remarks have already extended to greater 
length than we anticipated in the outset. We should like 
to resign our pen to some of those who have been success- 
ful in enlisting the active zeal of the laymen of their 
parishes in all the good words and works of our brotherhood. 
Let some one of them take it up and finish the discussion 
of the subject. Ss. 0. 





Art. I.— LIFE IN THE SICK-ROOM.* 


Some may, possibly, have been misled by the title of 
Miss Martineau’s volume to expect in it a manual of the 
common sort, for the use of invalids. But it is found to 
be far other, and vastly more, than this. Not deficient in 
whatever pertains to its special purpose, it is rich in 
thoughts and suggestions of high value, relating to topics 
of a wide and general interest. It supplies the results of 
much and profound reflection on the science of human 
nature. It is occasionally eloquent on themes which con- 
nect themselves with the higher spiritual philosophy. It 
combines the discussion of great principles with the noblest 
persuasives to great virtues. 

The variety of tone and manner, as well as of topics, in 
these Essays is remarkable. We are far from being con- 
fined to the same wailing chord. One may even detect a 
sportive fancy at work among the graver faculties, pleas- 
antly doing the bidding of a kind heart. We might cite in 
proof the Essay styled “ Nature to the Invalid.’ How 
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exhilarating, and how beautiful it is! So too, that enti- 
tled “Life to the Invalid,’ in which we almost forget we 
are reading any other than a very lively discussion by a 
fine mind in high health and spirits. Nothing morbid 
occurs in the whole book. ‘The evils which it brings to 
view are those we recognize, as found in all sick-rooms, not 
heightened, sometimes softened in the description, and 
always spoken of with a calm, uncomplaining spirit. The 
author is quick to acknowledge every mitigating circum- 
stance which blends with painful scenes, every remnant of 
good in any, however unhappy condition. Her affection- 
ate gratitude may exaggerate, but never undervalues. In 
giving moral counsel, or enumerating moral dangers, her 
humility prompts to the phrase, “the liabilities of ws sick.” 
And we know not what disparager of human merit would 
not be reenforced from her lowly depreciation of all solace 
borrowed from the conscience, to which she refuses the 
office of consoler altogether. We mark on every page 
some new proof how calamity has been overborne by spir- 
itual power; how the mind that “by disuse had forgotten 
its sense of enjoyment,” has yet kept its lights undimmed, 
its aspirations still ascending, its love disinterested and 
fervent, and its piety, like the wave-worn rock, immovable 
amidst the storm. Indeed, it is for its rational yet elevated 
and spiritual views of religion, its clear and simple, yet 
sublime and ennobling inculcations of duty, that this produc- 
tion will make most interest for itself in the general mind. 

The charm of the book to those in whose behoof it was 
written, will be the thorough apprehension of their case 
which it manifests, and that true and deep sympathy with 
them which pervades it throughout. The sick sometimes 
need the spiritual aid and comfort, which can be found only 
in the presence with them of one who enters into their 
condition, understands and feels it. ‘They languish, not 
seldom we fear, as hopelessly in want of a perfect sympa- 
thy, as for the adequate relief to their outward malady. 
Here they have, reproduced from another’s- experience, 
whatever in their own has most perplexed and disheartened 
them. They are taught by one who has known all they 
know of the condition of which she speaks, and are 
encouraged and strengthened by sympathy and affection in 
a fellow-sufferer. ‘That she has tasted their griefs and felt 
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their trials they are painfully sure, but the pain is removed 
by the triumph over all these which is revealed in her 
work, and of which she shows them how they may partake. 
There is no indulgence to their faults indeed, and no 
attempt to screen them from the truths which search the 
wounded heart unsparingly. But there is a merciful 
tenderness intermingling with this fidelity, all the more 
soothing and dear for its coming from so true a spirit. 
Those who suffer with us cannot easily offend by admoni- 
tions which their better wisdom prepares them to give, and 
which are explained and enforced in the evident fruits of 
their own experience. Never was there a more cordial 
welcome to friend in the sick-room, than, we are confident, 
will reward the author of this excellent volume. She will 
give a new life to minds which were almost paralysed by 
the blow, that severed them from the influences on which 
they were too dependent for health and vigor. We can 
conceive no higher beneficence than that which has thus 
converted the very wreck of personal happiness to uses of 
charity, and made the severest personal endurance tributary 
to others’ good. 

From the fact that the work has reached a second edi- 
tion in this country, we may reasonably infer that most of 
our readers are already familiar with its pages. We 
cannot however omit all quotation. From the Essay on 
‘«‘ Sympathy to the Invalid” we cite the following, as a good 
illustration of the purpose and manner of the book. 


“The archangel of consolation is the friend who, at a fitting 
moment, reminds me of my high calling. Not the clergyman, 
making his stated visit for the purpose ; not the zealous watcher 
for souls, who fears for mine on the ground of difference of 
doctrine; not the meddler, who takes charge of my spiritual 
relations whether I will or no: none such are, by virtue of these 
offices, effectual consolers. But if the friend of my brighter 
days — with whom I have travelled, sung, danced, consulted 
about my work, enjoyed books and society — the friend, now far 
off, busy in robust health of body and spirit, sends me a missive 
which says, ‘ You languish — you are sick at heart. But put 
this sickness from your heart, and your pains under your feet. 
You have known before that there is a divine j joy in endurance. 
Prove it now. Lift up your head amidst your lot, and wait the 
issue — not submissively, but heroically. Live out your season, 
not. wistfully looking out for hope, or shrinking from fear: but 
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serenely and immoveably (because in full understanding with 
God,) enpure.’ Ifsuch an appeal comes, and at any hour (for 
there is no hour of sickness with which it is not congenial, ) 
what an influx of life does it bring! What a heavenly day, 
week, year, succeeds! How the crippled spirit leaps up at the 
miraculous touch, and springs on its way, praising God in his 
very temple! And again, when a thoughtful, conscientious 
spirit, guided by an analytical intellect, utters from a distance, 
not as an appeal, but as in soliloquy — ‘ With an eternity before 
us, it cannot matter much, if we would but consider it, whether 
we are laid aside for such or such a length of time; whether we 
can be busy for others at this moment, or must wait so many 
months or years: and as for ourselves, how can we tell but that 
we shall find the experience we are gaining worth any cost of 
suffering?’ When such a thought comes under my eye, as if I 
overheard some spirit in the night-wind communing with itself, 
I feel a strong and kindly hand take my heart and steep it in 
patience. Again, a kind visitor, eloquent by using few words or 
none on matters nearest at heart, takes down from my shelves a 
Fenelon or other quietist, and with silent finger points to the 
saying, inexhaustible in truth, that it is what we are that-matters 
— not what we do; and here, in one moment, dol find a bound- 
less career opened to me within the four walls of my room. 
Again, a tender spirit, anxious under responsibility, says, ‘If 
you could but fully feel, as you will one day feel, the privilege 
of having your life and lot settled for you—your spirit free, 
your mind at leisure—no hurry, no conflicts nor misgivings 
about duty, — you would easily conceive that there are some who 
would gladly exchange with you, and pour into your lap willingly 
all the good things that you seem to be without. I dare say we 
are very philosophical for you about your sufferings; but where 
I do sympathise with you, is in regard to this clearness and set- 
tledness of your life’s duty and affairs.’ To this, again, my 
whole being cries ‘amen!’ Here are a few of the heavenly 


messages which have come to me through human hearts.” — pp. 
46 - 48. 


The following is from the Essay on ‘ Death to the In- 
valid.” 


‘*'To men of the most spiritual tone of mind, every attestation 
of the reality of unseen objects is a boon of the highest order ; 
and no such attestation can surpass in clearness that which is 
afforded by the sensible progress of decay in the material part of 
the sufferer’s frame. All attempt at description is here vain, 
Nothing but experience can convey a conception of the intense 
reality in which God appears supreme, Christ and his gospel 
divine, and holiness the one worthy aim and chief good, when 
14* 
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our frame is refusing its offices, and we can lay hold on no 
immediate outward support and solace. It is conceivable to the 
healthy and happy, that, if waked up from sleep by a tremendous 
earthquake, the first recoil of terror might be followed by an 
intense perception of the fixity and tranquillity of the spiritual 
world, in immediate contact with the turbulence of the outward 
and lower scene. - It is conceivable to us all, that the drowning 
man may, as is recorded, see his whole life, in all its minute 
details, presented to him, as in clear vision, in one instant of 
time, as he lapses into death. Well— something like both these 
experiences is that of extreme and dissolving pain, to a certain 
order of minds. The vision and the attestation are present, 
without the horrors caused amidst an earthquake by the misery 
of a perishing multitude, though at the cost of more bodily 
anguish than in the case of the drowning man. ‘Though there 
may be keen doubts in a modest sufferer how long such anguish 
can be decently endured,-—— whether the filial submission will 
hold out against torment, — there is through, above and beyond 
such doubts, so overpowering an impression of the vitality of the 
conscious part of us, and of the reality of the highest objects for 
which it was created and has lived, —— so inexpressible a sense 
of the value of what we have prayed for, and of the evanescence 
of what we are losing, — that it is no wonder if the dying have 
been known to call for aid in their thanksgivings, and to strug- 
gle for sympathy even in their incommunicable convictions. If 
the shadows of the dark valley part, and disclose to such an one 
the regions that lie in the light of God’s countenance, it is no 
wonder that he calls on those near him to Jook and see, though 
he is making the transit alone.” — pp. 114-116. 


We can give only one more extract, from the “ Power of 
Ideas in the Sick-Room.” 


“‘ Great is the power of all thought, congenial with our nature, 
over disease of body and morbid tendencies of the mind; but 
those which connect us with the Maker of our frame, and the 
Ordainer of our Jot, are absolutely omnipotent.” * * * 

‘‘ See what [their] force is, in comparison with others that are 
tendered for our solace! One, and another, and another, of our 
friends comes to us with an earnest pressing upon us of the 
‘hope of relief,’ —that talisman which looks so well till its 
virtues are tried! ‘They tell us of renewed health and activity, 
—- of what it will be to enjoy ease again, —to be useful again, 
— to shake off our troubles and be as we once were. We sigh, 
and say it may be so; but they see that we are neither roused 
nor soothed by it. 

“Then one speaks differently, —-tells us we shall never be 
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better, — that we shall continue for long years as we are, or 
shall sink into deeper disease and death; adding, that pain and 
disturbance and death are indissolubly linked with the indestruc- 
tible life of the soul, and supposing that we are willing to be 
conducted on in this eternal course by Him whose thought and 
ways are not as ours, but whose tenderness .... Then how 
we burst in, and take up the word! What have we not to say, 
from the abundance of our hearts, of that benignity, — that 
transcendent wisdom,—our willingness,—-our eagerness, — 
our sweet security,—till we are silenced by our unutterable 
joy!” —pp. 164- 167. 

But we must forbear, and commit this gift of Christian 
wisdom, piety, and love to the thoughtful and, we are sure, 
thankful use of those whose highest welfare it was intended 
to subserve. For the principles which it inculcates, for 
the exalted ideal it presents, for the renovating spirit with 
which it is filled, the book cannot fail to be “a blessing to 
humanity.” 


Recent inquiry has brought to light many startling facts, 
in relation to permanent unhealthiness, with its occasions. 
From these, one would almost infer that perfect, continued 
health had come to be the exception, instead of the rule, 
with the human race. What small community cannot 
array a host of invalids? What family is without one or 
more? Upon examination, there must needs be discov- 
ered, among the immediate causes of the loss of health, 
much ignorance respecting the conditions on which that 
great blessing of God is conferred and prolonged, and 
much neglect or wanton violation of the laws which deter- 
mine the state of the human constitution. ‘The blame 
which is called forth in these cases is sometimes extended 
to others, which properly fall under a different category. 
Hence some even talk, as if it were morally wrong to be 
sick. And the victim to even ainmerited suffering is 
flouted, if he say, ‘There is a Providence in it.’ 
Unquestionably, there is large room for the severe but 
kindly meant animadversions, to which we here allude. 
Men and women, who might and ought to know better, do 
disregard the conditions and laws upon which health is 
dependent, expose and squander good constitutions, and 
bring on themselves and their children irreparable evils in 
the various forms of disease. In compliance with the 
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merest follies and extravagances, which happen to be called 
‘fashions,’ thousands rush on their own death. The facts 
should be promulgated. The doctrine which reaches them 
should be solemnly, rigorously, we had almost said inexor- 
ably, enforced. Such infatuated solicitation of physical 
ruin ought to be repressed and rebuked with all reasonable 
severity. But still there is a limit to be respected. There 
are distinctions, important to be drawn, which may be neg- 
lected in our sweeping censures. Some things are more 
precious than health, or than life. The human heart is 
among them. 

It were idle, to go about to prove that many other 
causes, besides the censurable ones which benevolent mor- 
alists concern themselves with, may induce an invalid’s 
condition. Health may have never been possessed in 
soundness; hereditary disease may have prevented its 
enjoyment ; it may be lost through innocent error, or sacri- 
ficed to benevolent impulses. One loathes the sensual 
view which would make man’s best estate a healthful con- 
dition of his frame merely, irrespectively of the great 
purposes for which life and all our powers were bestowed. 
It is for the sake of those purposes chiefly, that we may 
covet permanent health, and be at great cost and pains to 
secure, or recover the boon. Apart from these, wherein 
lies its value to a noble mind? ‘Toa duty one might sac- 
rifice his life, much more his health. 

However induced, in spite of every care, diseases will 
come upon men. ‘They come, under a Divine Providence, 
if not by it, —permitted, if not sent. Life in the sick- 
room is a common phase of human existence everywhere. 
While we direct to its removal all the power which better 
knowledge and increasing virtue yield, it becomes a proper 
and interesting question, how disease is to be considered 
with regard to the sogl’s life and progress? To what 
spiritual uses may the discipline of this form of suffering be 
conducive ? 


‘No wise man will deny,” says Miss Martineau, ‘“ that the 
healthiest moral condition is found where there is most abundant 
happiness. Happiness is clearly the native, heavenly atmosphere 
of the soul —that in which it is ‘to live, move, and have its 
being’ hereafter, and in proportton to its share of which, here 

and now, it makes its heavenly growth. The divinest souls — 
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the loftiest — most disinterested and devoted — all unite in one 
testimony, that they have been best when happiest, that they 
were then most energetic and spontaneously devoted, — least 
self-conscious.” — pp. 147, 148. 


To this position, taken as it is designed to be, we assent 
of course, although we might prefer it stated with its 
implied qualifications. Who doubts, that a vast many of 
our race would have been better, if they had been happier? 
Who, — that has seen, what too often occurs, youth become 
apt to evil, when the morning of life has been shorn of ‘ its 
natural blessedness,” and the man grow reckless of duty, 
after he has despaired of reaching the good for which he 
has panted and struggled long years in vain? It is clear, 
that the moral nature is likely to fare best where the whole 
being is in its proper, normal condition. Yet, the human 
soul has energies enough to burst all the bonds of untoward 
circumstance. It has shown that it can “ make its spirit- 
ual growth” in spite of the limitations which tend to dwarf 
its powers, and the sufferings which threaten to blight 
them. The heroic virtues, which have honored and blessed 
our common humanity, are the trophies of such a victory. 
Some sublimer redeeming influence has superseded the 
inferior agencies of good, in such instances, but not demon- 
strated their inutility. If, however, according to the test 
above cited, abundant happiness be the soul’s more genial 
atmosphere, without which it may pine, in which flourish, 
what shall we say to the invalid’s lot? Small is the portion 
of this propitious element which gathers around life in the 
sick room. 

It would be worth our while to trace, amidst the desola- 
tions which permanent disease creates, the footsteps of that 
Mercy which descends to repair them. We do not admit 
to our minds freely enough the lights which might gild, if 
they could not dissipate, the clouds which brood over them. 
God forbid we should represent as less than they are the 
sorrows of the sick. They can hardly be spoken of unre- 
servedly to the healthy and happy, without the semblance of 
exaggeration. But they who will enter the dark retreats 
which cover them, may know for themselves what those 
‘sorrows are. Others cannot know by being told. Yet 
sternly, terribly, as the evils in the prison-house of the 
victim to disease may frown upon us, there are good angels 
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among them, whom having seen we remember forever with 
inexpressible tenderness and joy. 

One element among those most obvious in this sad con- 
dition, is the deep, entire, often dreary seclusion it implies. 
In health we range far and wide, unrestrained. Our track 
is on the morning r dews “o'er every pleasant hill and dale ; 
we linger at nightfall by the murmuring brook, or the shore 
which echoes the moan of the sea. Nature opens for us 
all her springs of delight. Society awaits our coming, with 
other pleasures and gifts of instruction to bestow. And 
there are yet other resources for mind and for body, whole- 
some and not without their charms, in the scenes where 
business traffics. This free contact with a thousand varie- 
ties of outward objects and interests is replete with spiritual 
uses. We lose and forget ourselves in the open world. 
Collision brings out thoughts and feelings which had else 
slept within us, and the soul may be thus enriched, and is 
always quickened and animated. ‘The intellectual activity 
receives here direction as well as impulse, and when tend- 
ing to excess is conducted off through many safe channels. 
But with health this liberty passes away. ‘The invalid must 
dwell apart where the world will not tollow him. He has 
few severer pangs than the one which accompanies the 
conviction, that he is henceforth cut off from free inter- 
course with nature and society, and has no longer a part in 
the common business and amusements of life. Long will 
images of objects once cherished, but abandoned now, 
continue to haunt his waking and his sleeping hours. In 
his feverish dreams he resumes suspended tasks, stands at 
the wonted desk and writes, makes sales, calculates 
accounts; or he revisits favorite places, sits beneath the 
tree on the rock which he rested by when a child, joins the 
merry ring on the green sward, kneels on the hassock with 
his parents to pray. But he wakes to find it only a dream. 
He is alone in a retirement from which he can seldom, 
perhaps never, be withdrawn. Not his, the solitude which 
the scholar knows well to enliven. Happy were it so. 
With his aching frame and unstrung nerves few studies 
could be made compatible, supposing he had the disposition 
and the means to pursue them. Not his, the solitude of 
the artist; those are brighter and happier hours than his, 
which are spent with pallet, pen, or chisel in hand, how- 
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ever spent alone. Intelligence with him has put off its 
dignities, and genius has done with her creations. The 
hands which hang down and the feeble knees are no more 
unsuitable to their wonted uses, than the higher faculties to 
their former employments, in their present drooping and 
spiritless condition. He sits, alike in pain or quietness, 
idle, or with varied expedients, all poor enough, to keep 
from seeming idle. What exertions of mind or body he 
puts forth are so different from those he once made, that 
he can find nothing in them to raise self-esteem, though 
they help to beguile the sorrows he must still endure. 
Other and yet darker incidents overshadow the picture, but 
we will not name them. Enough, if we have indicated 
what is implied in sequestration from the common paths and 
interests of men. 

And have we any offset to all this? There is one, 
arising from the very circumstances that produce the evils 
we have adverted to. In exclusion and banishment, 
amidst dreariness and despondence, when heart and flesh 
are failing, the soul obtains a new, and a more profound 
conviction than it ever had before, of the highest truths. 
How does it then begin to apprehend as a reality the great 
presence of God! He was near in happier scenes and 
hours, as He is in these. But many other objects were 
interposed, which turned the thoughts from Him, or 
attracted to themselves what should have been his alone. 
In the captivity which has torn it away from them, it is 
restored to Him. God becomes to the soul then a refuge 
and solace, when the idols it had suffered to supplant him 
have been all destroyed. 

There are few situations in which man feels his relation 
to God and his dependence on the Divine mercy more 
sensibly, than in the solitude created by a hopeless disease. 
The stillness necessary to the shattered frame is propitious 
to the holiest thoughts and emotions. ‘The humiliations 
which are attendant upon infirmity and pain bring low, 
even into the dust before him, whatever exalteth itself 
against God. ‘The helplessness, that knows not what to do 
nor where to look for relief, carries us to him who is able 
to supply all our need. Ah! with what emphasis might a 
sick and dying man reiterate the exclamation, “I have 
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heard of Thee with the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth Thee!” 

With its new sense of God, the afflicted and humbled 
spirit attains also a better knowledge of itself. The essen- 
tial worth of a human soul is effectually taught by the pro- 
cess which takes all its dross away. Life in the sick room 
is existence stripped of its factitious adornments, from which 
all pomp and pride and festal shows, the glory of man, 
have departed. Whatever had been fuel to vanity is con- 
sumed in that furnace ; all that was beautiful to the eye of 
a fond self-esteem is marred there; but beneath these is 
disclosed what outvies them by an infinite value. It is 
when man has seen all distinctions but moral ones reduced 
to nothing, and has learned how unavailing are riches and 
titles and pleasures to meet life’s sorest exigence, and 
prepare for death’s severing blow, that he begins to know 
in what his own worth coasists. And in the penitent 
endeavor to repair what by the frailty of his nature and his 
own sinfulness has been lost of that true worth, he has a 
consolation which beguiles him of all that is bitter in the 
thought of other losses, which he wants power to make 
good again. 

To the better knowledge of himself, and more intimate 
communion with God, the discipline of his peculiar lot will 
add, for the invalid’s solace, a more adequate appreciation 
of his fellow-beings. ‘They who minister to his wants, give 
him the daily blessing of their sympathy, and lavish their 
affection upon him, are understood now and valued as they 
deserve. His dependence upon their assistance and care 
for the alleviations which his suffering state admits, makes 
him feel how little he deserves in comparison with the 
much which he receives. ‘Their sacrifices of rest and ease 
and enjoyment for his sake, teach him the disinterestedness 
which he requires to have constantly in exercise, if he 
would not sink from wretchedness to self-contempt and 
despair. How the voices penetrate us, which “ whisper of 
peace” to our sick hearts! What a beauty is there in the 
smile that beams within our close apartment! How we 
welcome the kind ones, who come to break the long still- 
ness of our solitary room with their pleasant words! ‘Then 
are love’s divinest offices made known to the soul. And to 
the help of our purer purposes and humbler efforts to 
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improve the fruit of the sharp teachings of pain, comes the 
strong impulse which is imparted by the virtues in others 
which have so redounded to our good. 

Yet another element in the spiritual process which is 
going on amidst the sorrows of sickness, is the deeper con- 
viction obtained through them of the value of our Christian 
faith and hope. It is when the night of life’s direst experi- 
ence has fallen upon us, when the true light pours down 
upon a mind bewildered and fainting in an untried, unimag- 
ined way, that the Gospel proves itself divine. ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth hath,” then, “‘ the witness in himself.” The convic- 
tion produced in life’s best and happiest hours, cherished 
amidst every vicissitude, having borne the soul onward in 
peace “ through all time of its prosperity and all time of its 
tribulation,” remains to cheer and strengthen it in the sea- 
son of desolation, decay, and death. In the methods which 
God employs to deepen and secure such a faith in himself, 
in the Redeemer, and in immortality, the lingering agony 
which belongs to an invalid’s experience has its place. 
The endurance is more than compensated by the unuttera- 
ble feeling of the preciousness of those promises and hopes, 
which is obtained by the fiery trial. _E. Q. 8. 










Art. If]l.— MISS BREMER’S NOVELS.* 
















Aurnoven the translator of one of Miss Bremer’s tales 
informs us that it closes the series of her published works, 
we are aware that she considers herself but upon the thres- 
hold of her literary career. She speaks of these works as 
only forming an introduction to others meditated or in 
progress. At this late period, after so much favor has 
been shown to her, we deem it not necessary to enter into 
a critical discrimination of her merits as a novelist, but 
would propose merely to notice some of the peculiarities 
which make her stories, in our estimation, invaluable. 

We can truly say that it has been with unfeigned gratifi- 
cation, that, in the deluge of light literature which has 
been poured upon us from all lands, our eyes have from 








* Fredrika Bremer’s Novels. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 
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time to time fallen upon one of the goodly succession of 
narratives from this amiable and accomplished writer. If 
the system of cheap publication will oftener afford us such 
works, however much we may regret the seeming injustice 
to the foreign author, we should dislike the interference of 
any circumstance which would prevent their wide-spread 
circulation. The sudden and general popularity of Miss 
Bremer’s books, (while others with more captivating titles are 
passed by,) carrying with them as they manifestly do such 
genial influences, goes far to invalidate an opinion, too 
prevalent, that it is not safe’ to trust the general reader 
even to make a selection from that kind of literature of 
which so large a proportion is worthless, and a larger still 
detrimental. 

Miss Bremer has come to us in good time, and we greet 
her most cordially. She has come with a warm heart to 
take ail to her sisterly affections, and her musical voice 
chants sweetly those strains that compose the tune of every 
day life. It is preeminently her good fortune to have 
mingled the genuine elixir of life, for she has offered us 
that beverage which will ensure perpetual youthfulness of 
soul. The providence of God, nature and its changes, the 
human race under all circumstances, earth and heaven, — 
all things are viewed with a serious, religious philosophy, 
and all overflow with poetry, the poetry that in its spirit 
breathes that calm influence which tends to make us con- 
tent with our situation in life. Seldom have we found a 
writer who will better bear Shelley’s test of the true poet : — 

“Poetry turns all things to loveliness, it exalts the beauty of 
that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is 
most deformed; it marries exultation and horror, grief and 
pleasure, eternity and change; it subdues to union, under its 
light yoke, all irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it 
touches, and every form moving within the radiance of its pres- 
ence is changed, by wondrous sympathy, to an incarnation of 
the spirit which it breathes; its secret alchemy turns to potable 
gold the poisonous waters which flow from death through life ; 
it strips the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays bare the 
naked and sleeping beauty, which is the spirit of its forms.”* 


Those of our readers who have been delighted by the 
perusal of that book which with such witchery touches upon 


* Essays. Vol I. p. 58. 
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all things on earth and in heaven, and is so unambitiously 


entitled “ Letters from New York,” will recognise in our 
authoress that same observing and kindly spirit, carried out 
into a broader and more general life, which is such a 
remarkable quality in the genius of our own Mrs. Child. 
The first peculiarity that we would notice in Miss 
Bremer’s novels, is their deep religious tone. It is not that 
superficial, sickly sentimentalism, which is found infused 
without measure into most of the, so called, religious novels. 
It has not been derived from the creeds and customs of big- 
oted, fanatical men. She has evidently listened to the 
deep-toned truths of the revelations of the Almighty God. 
She catches the rebounding echoes, as nature’s wonders, in 
perfect concord, give back the sound. She lists as it falls 
in soft music, or direful thunders, down into the depth of 
the souls of men. The Divine goodness gleams over all 
earthly scenes, and is reflected into, and lights up the dark 
desert of the benighted mind. After feeling our way 
uncertainly through the will-o’-the-wisp vagaries of many 
of the popular novelists of the day, it is no slight relief to 
give ourselves up to the guidance of one who we feel 
cannot go astray. We have, moreover, no confidence in 
any views of human life, or in any speculations upon it, 
which do not in the outset recognise a religious capacity 
and require sternly its development. The only solution 
of the mystery of man’s nature and destiny, and the only 
legitimate mode of translating the language of Providence, 
we are convinced, are to be found in the Christian faith. 
In our estimation of books and authors how often are we 
reminded of this truthful sentiment of Channing ; — 


“Religion, if it be true, is central truth, and all knowledge 
which is not gathered round it, and quickened and illuminated 
by it, is hardly worthy the name. Men of the highest intellect 
should feel that if there be a God, then his character and our 
relation to him throw all other subjects into obscurity, and that 
the intellect, if not consecrated to him, can never obtain its 
true use, its full dimensions and its proper happiness.”* 


Another of the peculiarities of Miss Bremer’s writings 
we find in her unsophisticated and enthusiastic admira- 





* Works, Vol. I. p. 207. 
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tion of nature. This she evinces when she attempts 
to paint that ever varying change which the mate- 
rial world presents. Upon her page the bright morning 
breaks upon us with its silvery, sparkling dews, and we 
feel the bracing breeze laden with the fragrance of all the 
flowers. We hear the “shrill, cheerly notes” of the sky- 
lark, “soaring and singing higher and fainter” until the 
lessening tones melt into the ethereal distance. We then 
turn to the merry chirps of the swallows, as they “circle 
hither and thither,” and skim with their tiny wings the 
cool, glistening waters. And anon there breaks upon us 
the full chorus of all the voices of the morning. The noon 
of a summer’s day comes on with its “ grey, cloudy heav- 
en,” “its yellow, dry earth,” “ its languidness and silence,” 
making us to feel its oppressiveness. ‘The calm twilight 
hour succeeds, after the sun has gilded the hill-sides, 
shaded the vales, and lighted up gorgeously the canopy of 
cloud, when darkness is lowered so gently down. We then 
feel that “unnumbered spirits walk the earth,” and are 
hushed at the solemn scene and awful presence in which we 
meditate. The change of the seasons is as faithfully portray- 
ed ; —the gentle approach of spring, with its “ airy leaf- 
garlanded grottos” where the birds nestle, its song and frag- 
rance, and its resuscitating influences ; the summer, with its 
heat, its tempests, and its ripening fruits ; the autumn, when 
earth’s drapery fades and falls away ; the winter, — and such 
a winter as she describes in Norway, where “nature 
proudly wraps herself in sterile repose,” disposes us to 
rejoice in our more temperate clime. 

In her description of scenes and changes, we have a 
consciousness that we are in the company of one who 
observes and appreciates all of nature’s fitful moods. In 
the mild and gentle no fairy spirit could revel more joy- 
ously, but when the fury of the storm comes on, with the 
rolling thunders, the dark cloud chariots which “ career 
over the pinnacles of the rocks and abysses of the vallies,”’ 
she assumes the deep Norse tone of Ossian, and moves in 
a befitting sphere to direct and rule the tumultuous ele- 
ments. 

Miss Bremer — to notice one other of her peculiar excel- 
lencies — is not less successful in describing the aspects of 
human life, and especially those domestic scenes in which 
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the novelist may discover, if not the rarest genius, the most 
genial sympathies. She seldom aims at the heroic, and we 
like her the better for this. We find not so much of hero- 
ism in our every day life as of tamer qualities, and we value 
the writer most highly who can please and satisfy us with 
those scenes in which our life in this world must be passed. 
There is a charm in the very name of home, but we appre- 
hend that it oftener arises from the freshness and vigor with 
which youth lays hold of a few pleasant objects and cir- 
cumstances, and thus associates these with it, than because 
itis the “heaven on earth” it may be made. When we 
find our authoress drawing those traits most requisite for 
domestic happiness with such delicacy and faithfulness, and 
we are thereby prompted to possess them ourselves, we care 
little about what are termed the higher qualities of the 
novelist. 

In the character of Judge Frank we have the personifi- 
cation of the good and faithful father ; —a strong and dig- 
nified man, and a kind and loving one ;—a father whose 
beneficent influence over his children gives them an under- 
standing of the full expressiveness of the prayer, “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” 

The good mother : — and we must here confess our weak- 
ness, if any one can so deem it. We are fully acquainted 
with all the relationships that exist in human life, their 
endearments and entwining influences, but our earliest tie 


takes precedence and is strongest of all. ‘The qualities of 


Elise, as exhibited in her home, gently released us from the 
present, carried us back over the rugged years of man- 
hood’s experience, laid us quietly in childhood’s cradle, hid 
our face in the maternal bosom, and folded our arms 
around that well-remembered form we first loved. They 
have given us an impulse of increased love for all good 
mothers. 

For the good wife we can no where find a more genial 
example than in Franziska. And her Bear! No lady 
need desire a more faithful and affectionate husband. We 
have never found a picture of conjugal life that accords so 
truly with our own peculiar taste. Despite the dissatisfac- 
tion and misery that manifestly follow the ill assorted con- 
nexions in the married life, man and woman continue to 
15* 


character has its freest expression, and in delineating which 
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rush together into the nuptial state, and too late discover 
their unfitness for each other, and eke out an existence of 
mutual dislike and servitude. How little of the true spirit 
of love enters into the majority of these accidental or con- 
venient combinations. In a great degree we must attribute 
this lamentable deficiency to the gross imperfection of 
character which prevails in many instances. Lord Ches- 
terfield’s advice to his daughter, “‘ Do not inquire too curi- 
ously into the particulars of the early life of your hus- 
band,” becomes a law to many a beautiful and delicate 
girl, who too late finds him, in whom all the intense ardor 
of her young affections has been placed, to be, not the true- 
souled man, but the unprincipled monster. And girls, also 
— we cannot spare them this serious admonition — pass 
too many of their “loving years” in the acquisition of those 
superficial qualities, which, in the trying experience of sub- 
sequent life, are as evanescent as the flowers’ fragrance 
beneath the peltings of the storm. The consequence 
comes in that intolerable weakness and puerility, which 
many a wise husband laments in his once “ pretty little 
wife.” 

The good husbund is he alone who is the good man; is 
he whose youth and earlier manhood have been one 
constant progress, onward and upward, in the development 
of the soul’s most noble faculties. Aberrations from this 
course he remembers not. Dissipation and licentiousness 
offer no tempting suggestions to him. His whole nature, 
determined in the right, bends not to such ignoble weak- 
ness and grossness of sin. ‘The heart’s affections are pure. 

The good wife may possess all superficial accomplish- 
ments, — will, if possible, acquire them,—and give them 
due appreciation, but these are matters of secondary im- 
portance. She must have a soul; must have a quick 
perception of the beautiful, the true and the good, a 
sensitively benevolent heart which feels for all her kind, 
and that extreme delicacy and purity of character which 
know nothing of the coarseness and vulgarity that come of 
ignorance and sin. Suchan one only could be the presid- 
ing genius of our home. Such an one only could we love 
boundlessly — give any amount of affection short of wor- 
ship. We could toil for her, suffer for her, if need be die 
for her. We are aware that we require much in a wife; 
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but we require even more in the husband. We are not 
visionary, but within the bounds of what we know to be 
possible, nay, practicable. We cannot recognise any- 
thing to be desired or toiled for in this world, but the soul’s 
progress and happiness. What satisfaction and profit may 
arise from the conjugal state, if its requisitions are fully 
estimated and regarded! Purity of character, congeniality 
of thought and feeling, the deep mutual sympathies of the 
soul, the merging of two loving spirits into one, — these 
things are only understood by the husband and wife who 
are true to their own natures and faithful to each other. 


‘If we reason, we would be understood ; if we imagine, we 
would that the airy children of our brain were born anew within 
another’s; if we feel, we would that another’s nerves should 
vibrate to our own, that the beams of their eyes should kindle at 
once, and mix and melt with our own, that lips of motionless 


ice should not reply to lips quivering and burning with the 
heart’s best blood.’’* 


This fulness of conjugal life we find remarkably deliriea- 
ted by Miss Bremer. 

We might remark too upon her portraits of children. 
Every reader of her tales has in recollection the astounding 
numbers she announces in all her families, and what well 
behaved children she has contrived to make them. The 
beauty of this character in her hands is its unaffected natu- 
ralness. Her children are not “old ones” dwarfed into 
Lilliputians, but real “‘ young ones” with the full glee of 
new life upon them. 

With such characters as we have briefly noticed it would 
seem to require little skill to form pleasant homes. At any 
rate she not only succeeds in her family combinations, but 
she throws the charm of her own heart upon them and 
brings over all the rich warm glow of happy domestic life. 

Few writers of fiction succeed in portraying the delicate 
and refined woman. Here isa glance however; we do not 
pronounce it entirely satisfactory, but its beauty and truth- 
fulness make a vivid impression on our fancy. 


‘“‘Gaze into a pure fountain in the moment in which ‘day 
divides itself from night,’ see the magic light of morning at once 
mirroring itself therein with the heaven and its glittering stars, 





* Shelley. Essays. Vol. I. p. 136. 
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and thou hast an image of Nina’s soul. So pure was she — so 
gleamed in the depths of her being every eternal truth. But all 
this sweet splendor broke as through a twilight; it was a fore- 
telling of light, not the light itself. She was the original man — 
as man in his innocence — in his first holy beauty. Her soul 
seemed to be one with the beautiful body ; it belonged to it and 
appeared moulten into it. Her manner possessed that charming 
repose which nothing of self-consciousness can counterfeit. 
Unconstrained but modest, she was self-collected. It gave a 
sweet tranquillity to the mind and to the eye, to contemplate her. 
How beautiful and harmonious were the movements of her 
tender arm, of her fine white hand; her gait how floating, how 
quiet, and noble! It would be difficult to give a description of 
the beauty and charm of her countenance ; but he who had seen 
the pure finely-arched brow made radiant, the silken soft hair, 
the wonderful eyes beneath their long dark lashes, the small 
Grecian nose, the bewitching mouth, the sweet oval of the face, 
and the dazzling fair skin, must have declared that she was the 
loveliest creature of God’s creation.” — Nina. p. 14. 


Being conversant with the heroes of many of the popular 
novels of the day, we can turn with singular complacency 
to Edward Hervey. 


‘“* Hast thou ever met with one in whose presence the soul has 
strengthened itself by an unspeakable satisfaction, and from 
whom a blessed feeling of satisfaction has poured itself through 
thy whole being? Hast thou met with any one who made thee 
at peace with thyself, with God, with life, and with thy fellow- 
men; any one towards whom thou turnest involuntarily, as 
the sun to the light, or as man to a quiet angelic nature? If so, 
thou hast experienced what must men feel in the presence of 
Hervey. It was as if a mild sunshine diffused itself from his 
heart.” 

* « - * 


** What was indescribably attractive in him was the unspeaka- 
ble gentleness and benevolence of his glance, his beautiful smile 
— a decision, a clearness and freshness in his whole being — all 
these contributed to increase yet more his influence.” — Nina. 
p. 74. 


We are disposed to show more favor, because so little 
is claimed. ‘‘ Sketches of every day life” is no sonorous 
title to decoy the imagination before opening a book. 
Consequently as we discover merit, it seems of tenfold 
value, appearing in such modest simplicity. Her deep reli- 
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gious sentiment, her love of nature and happy manner of- 
expressing it, her tact at catching the minute expressions 
of humanity in such characters as she has attempted,—these 
we consider her prominent traits as a novelist. And she 
is not entirely deficient in a higher order of genius. The 
humorous fancies of the Frenchman and German at the 
north pole remind us of the comical “ unintentionals” of 
Pickwick. Some of the scenes in which we find Bruno 
and Hagar, for tragic power, will bear favorable comparison 
with the severest in the “Bride of Lammermoor.” Her 
calm, beautiful philosophy reconciles us more to a life of 
trial, disappointment and change, by directing our attention 
to so many redeeming influences. She aims evidently to 
present truth and reality in their most attractive forms, and 
we know of no better manner of shewing how she does 
this, than in her own glowing words. 


“The picture of reality must resemble a clear stream, which 
during its course reflects, with purity and truth, the objects that 
mirror themselves in its waves, and through whose crystal one 
can see its bed and all that lies therein. All that the painter or 
the author in the representation of these can permit to his fancy, 
is to act the part of a sunbeam, which without changing the 
peculiarity of an object, yet gives to all hues a more lively bright- 
ness, lets the sparkling of the waves become more diamond-like, 
and lights up with a purer brilliancy even the sandy bed of the 
brook.” — H Family. p. 40. 


There is no mistaking the hearty, benevolent disposition 
which breathes through all her pages. 


‘Oh! I would clasp the whole of human kind 
Unto my warm and love-o’erflowing heart ; 
Would with its blood appease all human pain, 

And with its pulses kindle only joy.” 

If we have not found true poetry in her sober prose, we 
have no conception of the nature of poetry. If that is not 
a truly religious spirit which has with such prismatic power 
separated the varying shades and colors of human life, and 
spread them out before our eyes in. such harmonious 
beauty, we must confess we know not what religion means. 

We rejoice at the popularity of these books in our coun- 
try, for in the tumult of party strife and amidst the engross- 
ing cares of business there is much need of the purifying 
influences which they throw upon us in these pictures of 
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every day life. We have in many respects learned from 
her to look more kindly and contentedly upon the connec- 
tions and duties of the world. When we recall to mind 
the sensation with which we have waded through the 
literary abominations of some authors who are “new to 
fame,” it must be admitted that this is no slight commend- 
ation. We would see this pure-minded writer domestica- 
ted in every family in our land. She is a perfectly safe 
person to introduce to our wives and daughters, and can 
be left in the children’s way much to their amusement and 
edification. Her pen is plumed from the wing of the 
dove of peace, and her soul, before it illuminates her page, 
has caught its light from heaven. H. J. B. 





Art. IV.—BUSH ON THE RESURRECTION.* 


Proressor Busu is well known in our theological world, 
as a learned and acute commentator, of the Orthodox 
school, upon the Old Testament. His writings have 
enjoyed an extensive circulation in the large body of 
Christians with which he is connected, where he occupies a 
position of much influence. His opinions are matters of 
great consequence to them, and the reception which his 
book has met and is to meet in that quarter is pregnant 
with many interesting inferences to us; as our readers will 
understand, when they are made acquainted with the spirit, 
the premises and conclusions of the work. 

But, first, let us attend to the volume itself. It opens 
with a deprecatory Preface, in which the author expresses 
his fears that the novelty of his doctrine may bring down 
denunciation upon his head, which he endeavors to avert 
by the ordinary but weighty considerations, with which 
studious, conscientious and deliberate followers of truth 
have always, with such unanswerable, yet such unavailing 
demonstration, sought to conciliate the public ear of their 





* Anastasis : or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body, rationally 
and Scripturally considered. By Grorce Busn, Professor of Hebrew, , 
New York city University. New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 
1844. 12mo. pp. 396. 
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contemporaries. This excellent preface, which in argu-~ 
ment, temper and style is deserving of high praise, is fol- 
lowed by an Introduction to the body of the work, the title 
(and main proposition) of which is “The knowledge of rev- 
elation progressive.” This, too, is deprecatory in its tone. 
The preface may be considered as an apology for the intro- 
duction, and the introduction as an apology for the work. 
But we fear the preface itself needed a prologue to apolo- 
gize for it; and, in short, by howsoever many steps of 
exculpation the learned Professor had approached his 
unwelcome conclusions, we doubt not an anterior excuse 
would always have been demanded, in fault of which con- 
demnation would ensue. In a word, the preface and intro- 
duction are heresy in themselves of the most malignant 
sort. Rather let us say they are the parents of all heresies, 
of which the doctrine of this work is only one compara- 
tively harmless child. We shall presently return to this 
portion of the work. 'The main body of the book consists 
of two parts in the first of which the doctrine of the Re- 
surrection is considered rationally ; and in the second, 
scripturally. 

The work has a negative, and a positive side. It denies 
the resurrection of the body on rational and on Scriptural 
grounds, and with abundant conclusiveness. It affirms the 
resurrection of the vital principle ; not merely the continued 
existence of the soul maintained by the miraculous power 
of God, but the translation of an actual, substantial germ 
of life eliminated at death according to natural laws; a 
spiritual body latent in our material body, which shall thence 
come forth as the butterfly from the chrysalis and take its 
flight into the spiritual world. This positive doctrine of the 
resurrection the Professor urges with all his physiological 
and exegetical learning and acuteness. He seems not 
more anxious to disprove the old theory than to establish the 
new one, and not less certain of the falsity of the one than 
of the truth of the other. We think the majority of his 
candid readers will agree with us in thinking his work of 
destruction more satisfactorily done than his work of edifi- 
cation. Indeed we regard the positive part of his volume 
as the greatest hindrance to its usefulness. We fear that 
the cumbrous theological learning, the merely scholastic 
argumentation, the suspicious acuteness of his method 
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when he seeks to establish his own views, will prejudice 
the good sense, the palpable and appreciable reasoning, the 
clear commentary with which he demolishes the popular 
doctrine. We are grateful to him for giving us so much 
Scriptural warrant for rejecting the dogma of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. We, like the rest of the world who are 
not tied up in a creed, had not supposed that Scripture 
taught what common sense forbad us to believe, having 
taken that for granted. But we are glad to have the 
means of meeting the objections of those who think that 
the Bible may teach as truths, matters wholly at war with 
common sense. Our own conviction of the falsity of the 
popular notion did not stand in need of Professor Bush’s 
Scriptural evidence ; but we doubt not, it will free many 
minds from difficulties, growing out of misconceptions of 
the relations of Scripture to the subject. 

More than half of the volume is taken up with endeavors 
to prove from the Scriptures the author’s theory of the re- 
surrection. Without objecting to his conclusions, with 
which in the main (as far as they are disconnected with 
his theology) we are inclined to agree on grounds of 
common sense or rational speculation, we must entirely 
reject the method by which he arrives at them. He con- 
ceives that the Scriptures contain a scientifically accurate 
and minute theory of the resurrection, not indeed obvious 
to the “naked eye,” but clearly seen through an exegetical 
telescope, and, when seen, as unquestionable as those astro- 
nomical movements which, long concealed and in direct 
opposition to the testimony of the senses, are nevertheless 
absolutely known by scientific observers. Greatly in ad- 
vance of his school as the introductory portions of his work 
show the author to be, the body of it is deformed and vitia- 
ted by the radical error which runs through all their Scrip- 
tural hermeneutics. It is founded on the popular notion 
of inspiration. We conceive nothing to be more false, and 
no falsehood more fatal to the simplicity of the Gospel, 
than the alleged plenary or verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. In the present light of theological science, it is 
difficult to understand the hardihood, which makes this 
claim for the sacred writings. Nor is it set up by learned 
Orthodox critics in treating-directly upon the subject; but 
few writers among them, however they may formally 
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disown this idea, fail to practise upon it, in their use of - 
Scripture authority. We do not suppose for a moment 
that Professor Bush maintains the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, which allows, of course, no difference in authority 
between the Old and the New Testaments, both being 
directly indited by the spirit of God through human yet 
mechanical instrumentality ; and yet we find him talking 
about “the mind of the spirit” as if the philology of any, 
and every, part of the Old Testament opened a direct and 
certain path to the thoughts of God. He quotes the Old 
and the New Testaments as of like and equal authority, 
attaching the same importance to the details, illustrations 
and collateral thoughts of Scripture, which belongs to the 
great truths or main precepts. Evidently his ruling idea 
is, that the interpretation of the Scriptures is purely a phi- 
lological matter, and that to discover the meaning of the 
writer, even in the least thing, is to arrive at inspired truth. 
We do not fall below any in our reverence for the Scrip- 
tures. None can attach more importance to them, or lend 
them a more implicit and cordial faith. Nor shall we be 
forced, by any extravagant definitions of inspiration, from 
asserting our unwavering and thorough belief in their 
inspiration. But, in our judgment, their inspiration consists 
in the supernatural origin and character of the facts and 
truths which they contain, not in the language, dress or 
manner in which those facts and truths are recorded. 
Strictly speaking, the Scriptures are not inspired; but 
Moses was, and Jesus Christ was, and other actors and 
writers in the sacred history may have been. 

We make a broad distinction between the revelation of 
Christianity and the record of the revelation. The reli- 
gion of Jesus is an inspired religion, but we see nothing but 
error and injury following from the assertion, when made in 
a strict sense, that Matthew and Luke, or John and Peter 
and Paul, were inspired to write their respective Gospels or . 
Epistles. What inspiration did they need, supposing them 
to be truthful men, to record what they said or heard, or to 
apply Christian truth as they received it from Jesus to the 
case of the Jews or Gentiles? We have not the slightest 
inclination to doubt that Paul had direct communications 
from his Master in a supernatural way. He doubtless 
records all the instances of this, and we attach to those 
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truths or facts which he delivers upon the direct authority 
of Christ, all the weight which belongs to our Saviour’s 
own instructions. We believe the Apostles to be perfectly 
credible eye and ear witnesses of Christ’s history. What- 
ever they deliver, either in the way of fact or precept, of 
history or of doctrine, we accept as an unquestionable 
source of knowledge of the Gospel which Christ preached 
and illustrated. ‘Their own reasonings, impressions, infer- 
ences, illustrations, applications, we receive with the rever- 
ence which is due to the thoughts and opinions of our 
Saviour’s chosen disciples, hut without attributing to them 
any other authority. Indeed we know not what is meant 
by the inspiration of Matthew and Paul as writers. Is it 
meant, that they possessed miraculous powers? ‘This is not 
questioned. But we do not see what connection there is 
between the supernatural power of healing diseases, and 
the alleged inspiration by which they are supposed to 
relate facts or precepts, which they knew by the ordinary 
exercise of human faculties, under the impulse, direction 
or superintendence of the Holy Spirit. Is it meant, that 
they exhibit a greater than human knowledge, memory, 
wisdom, or accuracy in their writings, to be account- 
ed for only by inspiration? We deny that there is 
anything in the Gospel of Matthew, which any honest and 
believing associate of Christ might not have written and 
would not have been expected to write. Or is it meant, 
that we cannot confide in the truth and accuracy of the 
Gospels, unless we believe them inspired? We would ask, 
if it is not upon their own supposed authority that inspira- 
tion is claimed for them? Is it not reasoning in a vicious 
circle, to allow them to testify to their own inspiration and 
then allege their inspiration as a ground of reliance upon 
their authority? If by inspiration is meant, that the 
New Testament writers indite only the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit, we cannot see what is added to their authority 
by their having been eye and ear witnesses of what they 
record. If anything less than this is meant, we do not 
perceive its use. We believe them honest, capable and 
credible witnesses of all that they affirm. This is all that 
we need, to give us assurance that through them we obtain 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. Inspiration could make this 
medium no clearer than it is; the allegation of it only 
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colors and clouds the glass without making it stronger or 
purer. 

The inspiration of the Scriptures and the inspiration of 
the writers of the Scriptures are two different things. Thus, 
because Moses was inspired with the knowledge of the reli- 
gion he taught, it by no means follows that he wrote the 
Pentateuch under a special Divine superintendence. And 
we may suppose the Apostles, if we please, to have been 
supernaturally informed upon facts connected with Chris- 
tianity, without supposing the natural action of their minds 
to have been in the least affected by it in the work of record- 
ing their histories or in their letters. For who does not per- 
ceive that when knowledge has reached the mind, whether 
by natural or supernatural channels, it lies there necessarily 
in a natural way, and alike in its tenure and communication 
obeys the ordinary laws of human thought and intercourse. 
Moses may have been an inspired man and his writings, so far 
as relates to the subject of his inspiration, be entitled to the 
name and authority of inspired writings, and yet, with strict- 
ness of speech, it would be very untrue to speak of them 
as indited by the Holy Spirit and entitled to the defer- 
ence which in that case must belong equally to every line 
and word. And the same remark might with equal justice 
be made of the Epistles or Gospels. 

With our own views of the purposes of revelation and 
especially of the objects of the Gospel, the kind of inspira- 
tion for which we have been contending answers all the 
ends of an authoritative and trustworthy medium. The 
facts and principles of Christianity are few and simple, of 
unspeakable importance and infinite consequences. But 
they are palpable, not to be mistaken, and in no way 
dependent upon verbal accuracy of statement. The great 
fact of a revelation from God is itself the most vital truth 
connected with Christianity. The doctrine of a future life, 
taught by Jesus and attested by his resurrection; the 
certainty of a retribution ; the paternal character of God ; 
the exalted morality, the tender piety of the Gospel, — these 
are the great facts and truths of our religion. And these 
rise like mountains from the general level of the New 
Testament. They stare us in the face. ‘They have been 
seen and known of all men. This isthe revelation. It is 
contended by those who have reviewed Professor Bush’s 
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work, that the knowledge of revelation cannot be progress- 
ive, for that would not be a revelation which needs either 
explanation or elucidation. And this in a sense is true. 
But it applies very differently from their intentions. Chris- 
tianity has from the first been received in all its fundamen- 
tal truths by all. The complaint to be made is, that sects 
have insisted upon making fundamental what is not 
revealed, that is, what is not plain and unquestionable. 
Now for the delivery of the plain and simple, the grand 
and unquestionable facts and truths of Christianity, we see 
not what is needed but the honest testimony of competent 
witnesses. The value of the evidences of Christianity 
therefore has always and justly been held to consist in 
proving the authenticity and genuineness of the New Tes- 
tament writings ; not their inspiration, but that they were 
written by the men whose names they bear and that these 
men were honest and capable eye and ear witnesses. 

We conceive that the-popular view of inspiration is 
upheld by those, who having derived their distinctive 
theology from the scattered texts of the New Testament, 
and especially from those which are knotty and obscure, 
would gladly justify their method, by insisting upon the 
plenary and verbal inspiration of every part and parcel of 
the sacred writings. A belief in the plenary and literal 
inspiration of the very words of the Scriptures has given 
birth to the monstrous errors of doctrine in the Church, 
and the existence and hereditary influence of these opin- 
ions have served to perpetuate a faith in the popular doctrine 
of inspiration. We have very little expectation of any 
general relinquishment of the perverted opinions which now 
almost everywhere cling like barnacles to the good ship of 
our common faith, — impeding its course, but nevertheless 
going wherever it goes, and claiming to be a constituent 
part of Christianity, — until simpler, more rational and more 
Scriptural views of inspiration obtain. What is wanted to 
give general currency to what we believe to be primitive 
Christianity, but a willingness to allow that the general 
tenor of the Scriptures is to guide our interpretation of 
particular passages—that the spirit of the Gospel is to 
triumph over the letter?) This can never be conceded, 
until the popular notion of inspiration is abandoned ; be- 
cause common sense, interpreting in a large and liberal 
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spirit writings subject to all the ordinary rules of interpre- 
tation, will inevitably arrive at conclusions beyond the 
reach of those, who bring first mere philological learning to 
discover what the writer said, and then faith to believe it 
in its most obvious sense as the very word of God, which 
must be true let it be as inconsistent as it may either with 
other passages or with other known truths. 

Our objection to the prevailing theology is not that it 
does not contain Christianity, but that it is a great deal 
more than Christianity, and false and injurious by just as 
much as it is redundant. And we find the origin and the 
support of all its errors in a technical, narrow and servile 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and the vice of its herme- 
neutics lies in its view of inspiration. Christianity,a Divine 
religion, has thus been laden with all the infirmities of 
humanity. For the limited views, the imperfect general 
knowledge, the Oriental illustrations, the petty errors of 
memory, the natural conflicts of statement, in a word, all 
the peculiarities and imperfections of the sacred writers, 
honest men ina dark age, have been laid at the door of 
Divine inspiration ; and the candor and simplicity of reli- 
gious teachers have been shipwrecked in endeavoring to 
reconcile and explain what perfect truth would allow to be 
irreconcilable, without the slightest injury to the Divine 
authority of the Gospel. 

We have been led into these extended remarks upon 
inspiration, by the use which Professor Bush makes of the 
Scriptures in his work. We have the same objection to 
make to his method, which we are compelled to make to 
almost all Orthodox writings upon kindred subjects. It 
would be difficult to say precisely what his views of inspi- 
ration are, but he interprets passages in the New Testa- 
ment by scraps from the Old, and vice versa, as if the Holy 
Spirit had superintended the whole work from the “In the 
beginning” of Genesis to the “Amen” of the Revelation. He 
flies from one to the other almost without notice, mixing up 
his authorities from both, without the slightest regard to au- 
thorship, and, as it seems to us, in a manner justifiable only 
upon the theory of a verbal inspiration. He evidently 
thinks there is more in the Scriptures than meets the ear, 
and imagines that philosophy is to extract from them truths 
which have hitherto escaped observation. He speaks as 
16* 
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if the Holy Spirit had secreted in the chinks of the sacred 
text, unknown to the nominal or instrumental author, some 
very important and valuable truths, which the awl of 
exegesis is to pick out, and he goes to work much as if the 
sweetest part of the sacred nut had been left by previous 
explorers. This we observe, not only in the work before us, 
but in the “ Hierophant” and other writings. It is by no 
means peculiar to Dr. Bush. We wish it were. But his 
ingenuity, perseverance and acuteness are such as to make 
ita little remarkable in him. <“ Philology,” he says, “is 
giving laws to theology.” Weare sorry to hear it. ‘The 
letter killeth, it is the spirit that maketh alive.” 

We rejoice at the application of the most learned scru- 
tiny to the text of the sacred writers, and shall think our- 
selves to have made great advance when we learn just what 
they said. But there is something vastly more necessary 
than this to the attainment of true theology. Biblical 
science is more common than good sense. Who would 
not give more for the impressions which a strong, honest, 
and candid mind received from a thorough reading and ex- 
amination of the Scriptures in his own language, and with no 
other help than those within the reach of the unlearned, 
than for the conclusions of the most learned and successful 
philologist, without the quality of common sense? Arche- 
ology and philology throw light upon particular passages 
in the Scriptures, but little or none upon the funda- 
mental doctrines or spirit. ‘They gratify curiosity, and for 
general influence are useful. But they have done very lit- 
tle to correct theology. They have been brought to the 
defence of opinions adopted on other grounds, but have 
done little to change opinions. The Trinity was abandon- 
ed on grounds of common sense and general Scripture, not 
because the passage of the “‘ heavenly witnesses” was dis- 
covered to be spurious. And so with all other advances. 
They are made on common sense grounds and in the broad 
light of the Scriptures, on grounds obvious to plain minds, 
and by and bye learning and science come to justify, approve, 
confirm what common sense has done. How has it 
been with this very doctrine of the resurrection? The doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body has been long practi- 
cally abandoned, by all who were not pledged by their 
creeds to maintain it, on grounds, neither of science, nor 
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criticism, but because it was incredible to common sense. 
And now Professor Bush comes with a thousand apologies 
for touching so vital and cherished an article of faith, and 
undertakes to disprove it, as if for the first time, from 
Scripture. We gladly accept his testimony and hope it 
may have its effect in the quarter to which it is directed, 
but the Professor mistakes if he supposes himself to lead, 
when he only follows opinion. No; it is not philology, but 
common sense, which is to reform theology. The true test 
of philology will appear to Professor Bush, in the success 
which he has in the positive part of his work. He has doubt- 
less already found how little power exegesis has as a leader of 
public sentiment, and how little importance Christians in 
general attach to wire-drawn distinctions, or “ the doctrine 
of the articles.” The last five chapters of his work are as 
acute an application of philology for doctrinal purposes as 
we have ever read, and for those who accept his general 
views of the Scriptures they may be, as they would appear 
to us, unanswerable. But we confess that nothing but a 
sense of duty could induce us to read them, and nothing 
could compel us to attach any importance to them. They 
proceed upon so entirely untenable a view of the Scrip- 
tures, that the hope of finding important truth from any 
such process is to our minds utterly vain. And nothing 
could better illustrate the misuse or waste of philological 
learning, than their results. The book is fair to the waist, 
but ends “in many a scaly fold, voluminous and vast.”” We 
hardly recognize the same hand in the introductory and 
concluding parts of the work. 

And here, according to our intimation, we return to what 
has interested us most in this work, the Preface and Intro- 
duction. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the can- 
dor, courage and independence of these portions of the 
book. ‘They form a complete and unanswerable argument 
for the freest exercise of human faculties in the examination 
of the Scriptures. They are a thorough vindication of the 
Protestant right of private judgment from the unfaith- 
fulness of Protestants, who having maintained this principle 
while it was needed to protect their favorite conclusions, 
have practically discarded it since it was found capable of 
application to their own erroneous dogmas. The author 
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shows a noble confidence in the power of truth to shield 
her champion. His elevation above the ordinary preju- 
dices of his school is very remarkable, and as we shall soon 
have occasion to show, is maintained by him at great sacri- 
fices. 

We know not when we have seen the simple but all im- 
portant truth for which we have so long been contending, 
of the rightful use of reason in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, better stated than in the following passage. 


** But here I am accosted again by the stern interrogatory, 
What right has Reason to demand satisfaction at all on a point 
of doctrine addressed solely to Faith? To this I reply, that 
reason certainly has a rightful claim to be clearly informed as 
to what is the doctrine to be believed ; nor can it possibly be re- 
quired to forego its prerogatives in dealing with a professed reve- 
lation from heaven, containing the points to which our assent is 
demanded. While it is the office of reason reverently to receive 
all that God has clearly and incontrovertibly taught, reason 
must still act in determining the true sense of what He has 
taught. It is human reason that originates the rules of inter- 
pretation for the inspired volume, and we claim nothing more for 
it than its appropriate function, when it is thus called in to decide 
the meaning of revelation. ‘This meaning, when really attained, 
must always be in harmony with its own oracles. All truth 
must of necessity be eternally consistent with itself. No man is 
required to hold views of revelation to which a sound and en- 
lightened science or philosophy can solidly object. No intelli- 
gent believer in the Bible will yield the rationality of his faith 
to the skeptical assailant. He will give to no one on this score 
a vantage-ground on which he can laugh in his sleeve at the 
weakness or credulity which receives, as points of faith, dogmas 
at war with known facts or unimpeachable deductions. If the 
averments of that word which professes to have emanated from 
the Omniscient Spirit, clash with any positive, fixed, irrefragable 
truth in the universe, then the word itself must be a forgery and 
a lie; for God would never set one truth in contradiction to an- 
other. Panoplied by this principle, which is as firm as the per- 
petual hills, if, in the careful scanning of that word, the letter 
speaks a language contrary to clearly ascertained facts in nature 
and science, he will take it as a type, figure, allegory, metaphor, 
symbol, accommodation, anthropomorphism — anything, rather 
than the declaration of absolute verity. His Bible comes from 
the same source with the philosopher’s boasted reason. God 
is the Infinite Reason, and it is impossible that the reception of 
his word can involve the denial of that lofty prerogative in man.” 


—pp. X, Xl. 
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This is admirable, and concedes all that we have ever 
claimed, and all that is necessary in our judgment to justify 
those changes in opinion, which have usually been attacked 
as the results of that proud reasoning, which refuses to be- 
lieve the contradictory and the absurd out of respect to 
the mere letter of the Scriptures. 

While we approve highly the spirit and general tenor of 
the Introduction in support of the proposition that the 
knowledge of revelation is progressive, we think it impor- 
tant to correct the form of this proposition. Professor Bush 
confounds “the Scriptures” and “revelation.” All that 
his introduction proves to our mind is, that the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures is progressive. His arguments indeed 
bear on both points, but so far as they relate to revelation 
itself they are not satisfactory. 

We do not know that it has ever been denied that geo- 
graphical, archeological, philological investigations are 
throwing light upon the Scriptures, nor is there any jeal- 
ousy in any quarter within our observation of this sort of 
illumination. All are ready to confess, that there is much 
obscurity yet hanging over portions of the sacred text, and 
particularly of the Old Testament,which it is both convenient 
and useful to clear up. Objections have indeed been made, 
when science has not only attempted to illuminate the dark 
places, but to correct inferences drawn from the plain but 
partial or incorrect statements of the Scriptures. Astrono- 
my and geology have had to contend with the denuncia- 
tions of the Church for teaching conclusions which Scrip- 
ture seemed not to warrant. But even this folly is passing 
away. It is fast getting to be conceded, that “the scope of 
the Bible is moral, and not scientific.”” We cannot but wish, 
however, that the reason of the scientific errors in the 
Scriptures was allowed to be, the ignorance of the writers 
upon points which do not in any way affect their relations 
to us, instead of deliberate misstatement on the part of the 
Holy Spirit. Certainly, if we adopt the theory of inspira- 
tion in its ordinary form, we must have leave to wonder 
that the Divine Spirit, perfectly acquainted with scientific 
truth and with the progress which man must ultimately make 
in it, yet wilfully takes upon itself the total ignorance of those 
whom it addresses, and thus perpetuates indefinitely one 
form of error. Where do we learn, in the language of our 
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author, ‘“ that the spirit of inspiration professes nothing more 
than to speak according to visible appearances and popular 
notions?” ‘This is wholly an inference which theologians 
have been compelled to draw by their own theories. It 
is a very incredible inference to our mind. 

There is another way, even more important than those 
already named, in which the knowledge of the Scriptures 
is progressive, and here we may include revelation also. 
And that is, in an increased apprehension of its moral 
truths, by reason of the gradual improvement in moral 
science. Christianity is educating the conscience of the 
world to criticise and look deeper into itself. The grow- 
ing moral sense of Christendom is learning to distinguish 
between the important and the indifferent, the essence and 
the form, the absolute and the accidental in the Christianity 
of the world and the Church. As moral science, led by the 
Gospel, acquires more confidence in its own elements and 
principles, it rejects such views of Christianity as under an 
infirmer sceptre of moral reason have been allowed to pass 
for doctrines of the Gospel. Nothing but elevated and 
right moral feeling can in our day distinguish between the 
actual ethics of Christianity and the ethics of the Christian 
Church. We depend upon the general progress of moral 
sentiment to correct the erroneous interpretations of the 
Gospel. Acknowledging Christianity to be the source of 
all the highest moral feeling of our or any age, it is never- 
theless not the Gospel, but the Church—not Christianity, but 
Christendom—that decrees the popular standard of morality 
at any given time. As experience, or the discoveries of 
gifted and holy minds gradually contribute nobler and 
purer views of Christian truth, the Gospel seems to assume a 
more exalted standard, when in truth moral vision had till 
this time been unable to see what it had no wish to conceal. 

But we do not conceive that this is the kind of pro- 
gress for which Professor Bush is looking. This progress is 
owing to the fact, that Christianity is a perfect standard of 
moral truth, while it is addressed to imperfect and progress- 
ive moral beings. It could not, in the nature of things, be 
otherwise than progressive. But the progress of the know- 
ledge of revelation which our author expects, is evidently 
the bursting of new light out of the prophecies and the dark 
and knotty passages of the Scripture. His view of revela- 
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tion is that of a perfect system of spiritual truth, of which 
the different parts lie coiled up, as it were, in the sacred 
text, and we are to be prepared to see new members gradu- 
ally discovering themselves in the most unexpected quar- 
ters, and clearly evincing their connection with the whole. 
He looks at the Scriptures as the natural philosopher looks 
at the heavens, knowing that as yet a small portion only of 
the universe has been explored or sounded. He evidently 
regards the Bible as a sort of spiritual universe, into which 
we are to look with the same sort of philosophical wonder, 
and with the same spirit of enterprise, in which the astrono- 
mer raises his telescope or the geologist swings his ham- 
mer. We rejoice in his emancipation from bondage. But 
we must soberly protest against such views of the Bible. 
We are among those who fall under our author’s implied 
censure, who “no more look for any farther grand and 
momentous disclosures (from the Scriptures) than we do 
for the discovery of a third continent of equal dimensions 
with the Eastern or Western.” We are not aware that any 
such momentous discoveries have been made since Chris- 
tianity was first revealed. ‘There has been no progress 
whatever in the great and fundamental disclosures of the 
Gospel. A great many erroneous notions have since been 
attributed to the Gospel, and the progress of the Christian 
world has been more evinced in late years in getting rid of 
errors which had been ingeniously appended to Christianity, 
than in attaining anything beyond the primitive light of our 
religion. . When we wander beyond the palpable, unques- 
tionable and early-received revelations of Christianity, the 
few simple, weighty facts which it revealed in a supernatu- 
ral way, we get into the region of theological fancy and 
scholastic ingenuity. The progress Christendom has made 
has been in the understanding, not of that which is super- 
natural, but of that which is natural in the Gospel,—not in 
respect of its revelation of facts or doctrines, but in respect 
of its spirit and precepts. We have made greater progress 
too in the way of rejection than of assumption,—in throwing 
aside technical superstitions or frivolous dogmas, than in 
laying hold upon new, vital and specific facts or doctrines, 
The only progressive knowledge of revelation is in a grow- 
ing appreciation of the spirit of the Gospel. The theology 
of Christianity advances by going back. When we set 
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humbly at Jesus’s feet as the early disciples did, we find our- 
selves in no scholastic, enterprising or curious frame of 
mind. Philology and Jewish antiquities do not occur 
to our thoughts. We have no need of them. We catch 
the simple Gospel from Jesus’s lips. We see it in his mirac- 
ulous attestation of his origin, we see it in his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, we behold it in his works of love and 
mercy, we breathe it in the holy, heavenly temper of his life 
and conversation. Then it is that doctrinal controversies be- 
come petty, and various readings and curious interpretations 
and ingenious theories grow trifling. We feel a kind of 
scorn of theological systems. We are ready to deny that 
there is any Gospel scheme such as the plainest mind may 
not, and did not, at once receive. We are amazed at the 
creeds and formulas of Christendom. We regard with un- 
feigned astonishment the gigantic structure which now 
popularly passes for the Gospel, and we are ready, in the 
vexation of our spirit, to cast our whole theological library 
into the Valley of Hinnom. 

We fear that our anxiety to withstand or correct prevail- 
ing errors in the theological world, brought to our mind 
by the work before us, may prevent us from doing justice 
to its various excellencies. While there are notable exam- 
ples of all the faults of the Orthodox school of Biblical criti- 
cism, there are striking and numerous illustrations of all 
that is wisest and best in the most liberal school. There 
are indeed glorious inconsistencies in the work. There is 
scarce a page which is not redeemed by a fresh, frank and 
generous thought. We could select passages of as forcible, 
enlightened and liberal sentiment as are to be found in any 
standard work of Unitarian theology or literature. Our 
wonder is, that so much freedom of investigation could be 
satisfied with such results, — that such an insight into the 
ordinary vices of Scriptural interpretation should not have 
been followed by a complete emancipation from them. It 
is clear to us, that Professor Bush has in his mind still a sys- 
tem of theology which he has not derived from the study of 
the Scriptures, but which he has been unconsciously seek- 
ing to discover and defend all his exegetical life. He says, 
‘there are doubtless great fundamental and paramount facts 
in revelation, which lie open on its very face and beyond 
which we cannot possibly anticipate any higher or ulterior 
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disclosures.” And what is his illustration? ‘ Who, for- 
instance, could think for a moment of educing from the 
pages of revelation any truth to be set by the side of the 
sublime central fact of the atoning work of Jesus Christ in 
the matter of man’s salvation? This constitutes the very 
core of all inspired truth imparted by God to man, and 
neither time nor eternity will develope anything to super- 
sede or equal it.” Can Professor Bush doubt that a very 
large and respectable class of scholars, as honest and pious 
men as the world has ever seen, firm believers in the 
Gospel of Christ, have wholly failed to see in the Scrip- 
tures what he calls “a fundamental and paramount fact,” 
“the sublime central fact of the atoning work of Jesus 
Christ,” in his sense of the language ? Can it be, that the very 
core of inspired truth has escaped the view of enlightened 
and sincere disciples of Jesus Christ? We fear that our 
author is speaking in his character of implicit obedience to 
the creed — from the ground of his education and position, 
and not from his philosophical or critical chair, when he 
makes these statements. If he would apply the same 
scholarship, candor, frankness and independence to an ex- 
amination of the fundamental articles of his theological 
faith, which he brings to the examination of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, we have no doubt he would soon find him- 
self in a very different position from that he now occupies, 
and much more at home. We welcome this work as the 
forerunner of more important works upon more important 
subjects from the same quarter. It is our firm conviction 
that the author cannot stop where he is. He has called up 
a spirit which he cannot lay. It is impossible for him to 
defend the canons of criticism he has proclaimed, without 
admitting applications of them as fatal to the system of 
theology with which he is connected, as to the particular 
dogma against which he has so successfully directed them. 
On this account, we have been particularly interested in 
noticing the reception which the work has met from quar- 
ters hitherto friendly tothe author. And we have not been 
surprised that his “ familiar friends” have “lifted up their 
heel against” him. He is rightly regarded by them as 
bringing a lighted candle into a powder-house. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation must incite and authorize the 
popular school of theology to expel so dangerous a citizen. 
VOL. XXXVIII.— 4TH S. VOL. III. NO. Il. 17 
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We feel very little astonishment that he should be de- 
nounced as undermining the foundation of evangelical faith, 
and we are mistaken if our author did not anticipate the 
storm he has brought upon his head. Indeed, if the pub- 
lic that he addressed needed all the elaborate apology and 
humble deprecation of the first half of this book, Professor 
Bush, who knew them well, must have also known that no 
amount of apology would be received for the spirit or the 
conclusions of the work. A man will not listen to excuses 
for taking his life. And a theological party cannot be 
complimented, or reasoned, into patience with an insidious 
attempt upon their very existence. Our Professor may 
possibly think himself very ill-used by his orthodox critics. 
We do not think so. We see very few grounds of sym- 
pathy between him and them. He agrees with them upon 
points which are not brought into argument, but differs 
upon every point which he discusses. His positive opin- 
ions are at variance with theirs; his negative opinions in 
accordance. Whenever he makes his negative views 
positive ones, is there not just reason to suspect that they 
also will be at variance ? 

We had designed to examine the various reviews which 
this work has received from Orthodox sources. But we find 
ourselves without room. It is enough to say, that Professor 
Bush has committed what is deemed an unpardonable sin. 
He has ventured to doubt whether there may not be error in 
the popular creed. He has been bold enough to appeal 
from the artificial creeds of the Church to the Bible, and 
he has intimated that further inquiry might put many pop- 
ular opinions under correction. Professor Bush fights too 
much “on his own hook” to be very serviceable in the 
Orthodox ranks. His two-edged sword knows no other 
enemy than error, and where he sees her badge he directs 
his blows. It is not at all surprising to us, that his allies 
should put up the prayer, “save us from our friends.” 

The work is written in a flowing and fascinating style. 
We wish, however, that the writer’s classical attain- 
ments would not obtrude themselves so much into his Eng- 
lish style. There are too many Latinisms to be forgiven 
in this book. We object to the introduction into a digni- 
fied theological work, of such foreign phrases as “ apropos,”’ 
‘par eminence,” ‘detenus,” “exposé ;” and into any 
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book, dignified or undignified, of such unauthorized words 
as “inerrancy,” “ rectoral,” “ self-evidencing,” ‘“ difhi- 
culted,” and others of the kind. Our author’s legitimate 
vocabulary is so large that he has no excuse for these trans- 
gressions ; and as we hope often and soon to hear from 
him, we are interested in their immediate and complete 
correction and disuse. H. W. B. 





Art. V.—MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


Tuere is, of course, but one Object of worship; one 
source of all true inspiration, comfort and hope. What- 
ever comes between him and us, except to draw us nearer 
to him, must be cast aside as a hindrance to our devotions. 
But while God is always near, and allows us, in proportion 
to the purity and elevation of our souls, to hold intercourse 
with him, he at the same time by the ten thousand miinis- 
ters of his goodness is training us up for a higher and 
more perfect communion with himself. All that is beauti- 
ful or sublime in nature, the relations of domestic life with 
its unnumbered joys, anxieties and sorrows, the forms of 
public and private worship, the Scriptures of truth, the 
life, death and ascension of Jesus, are among the means, 
through which he is preparing us for himself. And are 
there not also “ ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” Is it reason- 
able to suppose, that the gradation of being, from the zoo- 
phyte upward, suddenly ends in man, and that he is sep- 
arated from these above him by an infinite distance ; or, 
that it goes on in orderly succession, though under forms 
which, like electricity, for instance, or the principle of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, cannot, from their more refined 
nature, be recognized by our present senses? While 
“there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth,” are we to suppose that they 
take only a passive interest in what concerns us here? If 
of little children it is said, “ their angels do always behold 
the face of their Father which is in heaven,” are we to 
believe, that they have no influence over those whose guar- 
dians they are? If “the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
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Jacob is the God not of the dead, but of the living,” there 
can be no suspension of life at the grave; and if at the 
resurrection, which thus speedily ensues, “they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven”, is it a thing incredible, that the spirits of 
the faithful, who have gone from our midst, are, not only, 
as angels of God in heaven, permitted to behold, but, as 
ministers of love and mercy, to wait on and assist, those 
whom they have left behind ? 

The Scriptures do not draw the same sharp line of sep- 
aration, which our earthly thoughts and modern theologians 
insist upon, between the living and the dead. We need 
say nothing of the Old Testament, where the two worlds 
seem almost interfused and angels join in familiar inter- 
course with man. In the New Testament the same order 
of things is recognized. Angels announced the Saviour’s 
birth ; in the wilderness “angels came and ministered to 
him’; in his transfiguration spirits of ancient prophets 
appeared “talking with him ;” at Gethsemane “ there ap- 
peared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him ; ”’ 
and as his birth, so also his resurrection was announced 
by angels. And the ministry of Jesus did not cease with 
his ascension, but he has promised that “ wherever two or 
three are gathered together in his name, there is he in the 
midst of them.” “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, but we know that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him ;” and if like him, we shall retain an interest in those 
whom we have loved; and why not be permitted to exer- 
cise an influence over them for good? ‘This is in harmony 
with all that we know of God’s dealings with his creatures, 
acting upon them, not only directly by his own spirit, but 
through agents, seen and unseen, in all the intercourse and 
relations of life. Besides, the habits and affections, which 
Christians are enjoined to cherish as a preparation for 
heaven, are those which bind them most strongly to their 
fellow-beings, and best fit them to be employed as their 
sainted guardians and friends. 

Neither our philosophy nor our religion is sufficiently 
comprehensive, to include all the truth which God would 
impart ; and yet whatever comes not within the arbitrary 
rules that we have established, is rejected or explained away. 
The words of life are on our lips, but we believe them not. 
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Straightened by systems of thought which do not take in 
the whole of man’s nature, still less, all the workings of God 
towards his children, we ask, sometimes arrogantly, and 
sometimes in sorrow, how these things can be? Our 
friends, for instance, die. ‘The body, through which alone 
we have recognized their presence, is resolved into dust. 
Words, telling of a resurrection and immortal life, are 
spoken by the grave. But the senses, which have been 
our teachers and companions, give no response, and we go 
back to our solitary homes with heavy and desponding 
hearts. We call up the images of those who are gone, 
their kind words, and yet kinder acts, and wonder that so 
much beauty, so much virtue, and the promise of so much 
usefulness should be permitted to die. We contrast the 
circumstances of our past with those of our present lot, 
and are overpowered with grief. The murmurings of the 
afflicted patriarch come to our lips, and we exclaim, “Oh 
that I were as in months past, as in the days when God 
preserved me, when his candle shined upon my head, and 
my children were about me.” But we are not lifted up so 
as to behold them in their present condition, and the doc- 
trine of a future immortality is not a deep and settled con- 
viction of the heart. Soon, therefore, grief becomes in- 
tolerable ; and having buried the dead out of our sight, we 
shrink from a subject so dark and repulsive. The flood of 
living events comes on, and, in the tumult of business or 
pleasure, we seek relief from the thoughts that look in so 
coldly and so drearily upon us. We strive to forget, and 
do, in a great measure, thrust out from our minds, those 
who but a few weeks since were cherished as our dearest 
friends. Such is the natural effect of this practical unbe- 
lief on many, who suppose themselves, and would be 
thought by others, good and believing Christians. 

But there are higher purposes intended in the Providence 
of God, and often through the pangs of bereavement we 
are subdued and melted, till humbling ourselves before 
our Maker, we open our hearts, and receive from him a 


~~ richer joy than we have lost. So to thousands have their - 


afflictions been sanctified and blessed. But of these there 

are many who think only of the past and the future. Death 

is a dark vacuity ; a yawning chasm between the life that 

has been and that which shall be. The present isa vale 
17* 
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of darkness and of tears. They dare not think of their 
friends as they now are; and look forward with trembling 
hope to a future meeting in some distant world. But do 
we thus learn all that we should from death? We may 
indeed be made more humble, thoughtful, devout ; and this is 
much. But if we could follow our dear ones, though only 
in thought, from “ the humiliation of the body to the maj- 
esty of the spirii,” * from the sorrows and struggles of 





* This expression, and perhaps something of the sentiment running 
through the paragraph, is bere dit from a volume of sermons, dedicated 
‘To the Right Reverend Father in God, George, Lord Bishop of New 
Jersey,” “by his Lordship’s faithful servant in Christ, Henry Edward 
Manning, M. A., Archdeacon of Chichester.’’ It is possible, that some of 
our readers, in their republican simplicity, may not at once perceive, that 
this “‘ Right Reverend Father in God, George, Lord Bishop of New Jer- 
sey,’ is neither more nor less than George Washington Doane, bishop of 
that small portion of the Christian Church in the State of New Jersey, 
which bears the name of “ Protestant Episcopal.’’ Were it not that we 
find this dedication in the second edition, we might have supposed that 
Bishop Doane, haying had no opportunity to remonstrate with his friend, 
was not responsible for the language, nor pleased with the sound of such 
titles. But notwithstanding the dedication, and the assertion of doctrines 
which show that the author knows as little of the true simplicity of the 
Christian Church as of our republican institutions, the volume is remark- 
able for its purity of sentiment, its genuine piety and the spiritual lofti- 
ness of its aims. It has little force of reasoning, and its theology is based 
on what we believe a radical error; but the greater part of the work is 
taken up with considerations connected with personal religion, the char- 
acter and example of Christ, the temptations of the world, the commem- 
oration of the faithful departed, and the waiting of the invisible Church, 
which cannot be thoughtfully perused without a beneficial effect. We 
have seldom read sermons which left us more dissatisfied with ourselves, 
or feeling more strongly the importance of a higher life. Their faults 
hang loosely upon them and are easily detected by a discriminating mind, 
while their virtues are of a kind to find their way to the soul, warn it of 
its dangers, and shed a hallowed spirit within and around it. The prac- 
tical religion of the Oxford divines, setting aside what is purely ceremo- 
nial, differs less from our own than that of any other Trinitarian denom- 
ination. Their theological errors are made to spend their whole strength 
on each other. For example, baptism, by its regenerating waters, does 
away the effect of native depravity, and leaves the child where our the- 
ology finds him at his birth; and then, the system of training through 
the discipline of life, and the growth in grace, knowledge and holiness, by 
which alone the sacraments can become of any use, are nearly the same 
as are urged by the more devout and wpletenlanisidad among us. Re- 
jecting what they would most value in their machinery, we may receive 
nearly all that they would teach in regard to morals, to our every-day cares 
and pursuits, and to the inward life. While we smile at their extravagant 
pretensions, (for these are out of the range of reason, and hardly to be met 
with seriousness,) it would be well for us, if we could learn to look on 
time and eternity, earth and heaven with their eyes, and to cherish the 


spirit, which they would teach, of self-sacrifice, sanctification and de- 
votedness to God. 
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their past lot to the serene and hallowed joys in which they 
now dwell, till we had learned to live with them in their 
newness of life, we should soon feel ourselves surrounded 
by spiritual beings; our affections, begun when they were 
as we are now, would draw us up, and we should never 
seem to ourselves less desolate or alone than when, in our 
solitary meditations, we lived and communed with them. 
This is the faith in which the Apostles and early Christians 
lived, and by which they died, longing to depart and be 
with Christ, yet willing to remain, “‘compassed about,” as 
they were, “ with so great a cloud of witnesses.” And so 
should we live, severed only by a veil of flesh from the 
loved ones we have known, and the whole unseen “army 
of the living God.” There are friends, numbered among 
the dead, who may even now, in all the deepest yearnings 
and affections of the soul, be more to us than any who yet 
walk upon the earth. With what body they shall come, 
how they may dwell with us, and breathe in upon our torn 
and wounded spirits, performing still the offices of love; we 
may not know. But if, instead of mourning them as lost, 
we cherish the idea of their presence, and in our solitary 
walks, our midnight musings, our busy and our silent hours, 
think ‘of them as bending over us with all their sanctified 
affections and desires, they will become to us, indeed, an- 
gels and “ ministering spirits.” And we through them being 
made familiar with things unseen, that purer world will 
open upon us, and its bright inhabitants become to us dis- 
tinct and real— more than the shadows of this counterfeit 
existence, into which so many lives, given for higher ends, 
are mournfully absorbed. And when we awake from the 
sleep of the senses into the glories of that immortal world, 
and our eyes are opened so that we “shall know even as 
we are known,” then shall we find, that if mistaken here, it 
was only on account of the faint and inadequate concep- 
tions we had formed, of the tender and ever watchful care 
around us. 

So much for evils growing out of our practical unbelief. 
But in our speculations we move within the naked walls of 
a theology, which commends itself as little to the highest 
reason as it does to the spirit of the Gospel and the finer 
feelings of our nature. We render our present life mean 
and barren by cutting it off from the intervention of spir- 
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itual beings, and almost shutting ourselves out, in the hour- 
ly graces and amenities of life, from the immediate care of 
Him, ‘who so clothes the grass of the field,’ by whom 
‘the hairs of our head are all numbered,” and who, through 
the various discipline of our lot, is training us up not only 
for a higher worship of himself, but for a more perfect 
communion with one another. In regard to our future 
condition, we think of God as a monarch, with Oriental 
magnificence seated high upon his throne, while all the ce- 
lestial inhabitants bow down in one eternal act of adora- 
tion and praise. But surely it is more true, to think of him 
as a Father, delighting to behold his children in the active 
exercise, not only of the one sentiment of worship, but of 
all the affections which he had taught them to cherish, and 
binding them still to each other by ties of mutual endear- 
ment and offices of love. And while we look on them as 
thus united there, why should we sever the spirits who are 
yet here “in prison” from the sympathy and kindly offices 
of those, who but yesterday were their companions in weak- 
ness and suffering, as to-morrow they may be in “glory, 
honor and immortality?” ‘This doctrine, received in its 
purity by the early Christians and afterwards incorporated 
into the growing superstitions and idolatry of a corrupt 
Church, till at the Reformation it was swept away, with 
the corruptions in which it had become imbedded, will 
again, we trust, be established on its true grounds, with its 
rightful influences and relations. We would not insist upon 
it as an article of faith. ‘Thousands of humble souls live 
and rejoice in the love of God, and meekly look to him in 
their sorrows without its aid. But we could have little 
confidence in that system of theology, which should utterly 
condemn it and harshly forbid us to cherish it in sentiment 
as a part of our daily life. No one can, in his speculations, 
bring his mind to live habitually as in such a presence, 
without a holy influence upon his heart. It must take from 
the grossness of our daily occupation ; it must chasten our 
affections and assuage the bitterness of our sorrows, caus- 
ing “the wilderness and the solitary place to be glad.” 
And at the approach of death it may lift us up, as by an 
easy ascent, through those whom we have loved, “to the 
spirits of the just made perfect,” ‘to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born which are written in heaven,” 
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‘““to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant,” and to. 
God, the Judge of all. 

But speculations on this whole class of subjects we should 
enter upon with peculiar modesty and self-distrust. How- 
ever interesting in themselves, they are not of the greatest 
importance, and their results cannot be established with 
that certainty which belongs to the essential truths of our 
religion. ; 

The little poems that follow are based on the supposi- 
tion, that we may be surrounded and ministered unto by 
the spirits of those that have gone from among us; and 
that death, while it changes, does not destroy, the relation 
existing between us and our friends. In the third piece is 
an attempt to represent a mind almost detached from its 
earthly fastenings, and wavering, as it were, between two 
worlds ; drawn forward by those whom death has invested 
with a superior sanctity, and yet left by them the moment 
it recurs to the ties that bind it to the living. As a matter 
of fact, little more has been done than to describe in verse 
what actually occurred as a dream to a young woman, lying 
apparently at the point of death, in that half-conscious 
state, when our conceptions are so vivid, but the connexion 
between them so slight and shadowy. ‘There seemed to 
appear to her, first one, then another, and then a third from 
those who had recently died, each offering to lead her on, 
but quietly permitting her to return, when she thought of 
the husband, child, and mother, whom she still might benefit 
by her life. ‘The incident, whatever its influence on her, 
is of little value here, except as a poetic illustration of a 
doctrine, which, although not inconsistent with reason, is 
yet to be cherished mainly through the affections and the 
imagination. The gentle ascent of the soul, at its depart- 
ure, through ministering agents, to the realities of heaven 
and the infinite majesty of the Almighty, if it be not inti- 
mated in the Scriptures, by what is said of Stephen at his 
martyrdom, of Moses and Elias who “appeared talking 
with Jesus” on the mountain of transfiguration, and of 
him who “died and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom,” is nevertheless in harmony with the anal- 
ogies to be drawn from all that we know of human life and 
spiritual progress. 
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I. 


‘* Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, . . . let us run with patience the race that is set before us.”’ 


O say not they are dead, 

Whose forms we meet no more 

In walks they used to tread, 

Or at the accustomed door ; 

For in my silent room, 

And in the crowded street, 
Encircled with a sweet perfume, 
Those loving friends I meet ; 

They go with me, they stay with me, 
A joyous, blissful company ; 

And dear, all earthly forms above, 
Are their bright looks, and words of love. 


The music of their speech, 

Unheard by mortal ears, 

My inmost soul can reach, 

And melt away its fears. 

When sick at heart and weak, 

A bruised reed [ lie, 

And living friends, whose love I seek, 
So coldly pass me by ; 

“Faint not, dear brother,” voices say, 
Like sun-beams in a wintry day, 
“The burden we bore meekly bear, 
And you our crown of life shall wear.” 


O Thou who changest not, 

These angels of thy love, 

Who have known our earthly lot, 
Still lend us from above. 

While they behold thy face 

And in thy glory shine, 

In them we joy to see thy grace 
And goodness all divine. 

Thy courts, O God, are full, and we 
Are poor and few; lend them to be 
With us, and leave us not alone, 
Till we shall know as we are known. 





+ Laie alla 
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II. 


“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father 


which is in heaven.” 
A mother was dying, 
Her babe by her side, 
The sole thing on earth 
That her thoughts could divide ; 
She trusted in Jesus, 
God’s own undefiled ; 
But she thought too of this, 
Her poor, fatherless child. 


“Their angels,” a voice said, 
“‘ Do always behold 

The face of my Father, 

And his mercies unfold.” 

’T was enough for that mother, 
She trustingly smiled, 

And died as she lay 

By her fatherless child. 


Her spirit, set free 

From its garment of clay, 
Abode in God’s light, 
Where her baby still lay. 
She watched by its bedside, 
Its sorrows beguiled, 

An angel of love 

By her fatherless child. 


And on through life’s journey 
He cheerily trod, 

His footsteps on earth, 

And his thoughts with his God ; 
For she her own spirit, 

So trusting and mild, 

Had breathed in on him, 

Her poor, fatherless child. 
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Ill, 


‘“‘ For I am in a straight betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ ; which is far better; nevertheless to abide in the flesh is 
more needful for you.”’ 

I lay as on the confines of three worlds. 

Life, death and sleep were there ; now this, now all; 
Yet blended so in one, where they approached, 

That to this hour I may not say how far 

I dreamed, and how far saw with that clear sight, 
Which to the disembodied soul is given. 

And one there met me whom I had known on earth, 
But now men numbered her as with the dead. 

Deep joy was in her face, but overspread 
By a thin veil of sadness, like the moon, 

Its brightness softened in the autumnal haze. 
With smile thus shaded, thoughtful more than sad, 
She led me on through tombs all damp and chill, 
And through the tombs and the embowering trees 
She pointed, and would have me go with her. 
But | remembered him to whom was given 

My dearest earthly love ; — and she was not. 

Then came, I knew not whence, a spirit fair 
Beyond what mortals can conceive or dream, 
Clothed in the freshness of her early bloom, 

No lingering half regrets to shade her brow, 

But radiant in the unclouded joy of heaven. 

She led me on through fields, and by a stream 
Peaceful and calm as is the river of God, 

Where dwellings were and children at their play. 
But she, with eye and finger pointing up, 

As one in holiest vision all entranced, 

Pressed on, and drew me with her as she went, 
Till I bethought me of my child. Then she, 

An orphan once, who had known, through many a pang, 
How dear the mother to her child, left me, 

And passed, as hastes the solitary bird 

To join his mates that fill the air with song. 

Then one appeared, who, while sojourning here, 
A being of a holier race had seemed, 

His soul a rapturous anthem where were joined 
The harmonies of this our human life 
And the divine within. ‘Come up,” he said, 
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“To where the wise of every age are met, 
There to discourse of what the loftiest mind 
Can scarcely guess while in its crib of clay.” 
I looked, and lo! a bright society, 
And in their midst were those, unknown while here, 
Who, humbly following the Lamb of God, 
By meek submissiveness of will made wise, 
Had gone before life’s noon as ripe for heaven. 
Earth had no more to teach. They now, among 
The world’s greft sages none more wise than they, 
Discoursed on themes which saints adoring heard. 
A longing to be with them filled my heart, 
And to behold the mystery of life, 
In the glorious issues of that loftier state, 
Rise up in silvery brightness till absorbed 
In light ; but the thought of duties not yet done, 
And of the mother whom I owed so much, 
Came over me; and then that reverend form, 
Meekly, but with majestic grace, replied, 
“Go thou, my child, and when, in God’s own time, 
Thou art called from training thine immortal soul 
In that the darkness of its being, come 
Thou up, and join with us among the blessed.” 
With such subduing gentleness he spoke, 
And such a melting tenderness of love, 
That I could not but weep. 

. He passed away, 
And I returned to what is here called life. 
But never shall the deep and solemn joy, 
And high communion of that hour be lost ; 
But in the weary interval of life, 
Amid its pleasures and its woes, those forms 
And voices, and that sweet majestic love, 
Shall be with me to strengthen, soothe, exalt. 
And when the hour of death is come, I go 
As one that’s called to scenes not all unknown, 
But more than half revealed. J. H. M. 
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ArT. VI.— POETRY.* 


Here we have a fine armful of poetry, much of it real poet- 
ry, fresh from the fountain of inspiration — of deep feeling, 
or high thought, or both. One of the best descriptions of 
the composition of true poetry which we have ever seen is 
the motto prefixed toa collection of his poems by Sterling, 
(who seems to us, by the way, to fulfil his own idea better 
than almost any other living poet:—) @ 


“Feeling, thought, and fancy be 
Gentle sister-graces three : 
If these prove averse to me, 


They will punish — pardon ye.” 


This, (understanding “thought” to include imagination, ) 
we consider sound. Mere rhymed or versified feeling, or 
fancy, or philosophy alone, soon grows tedious or trivial, 
and the critic Nature within us says, ‘that is not poetry.’ 
Tried by Sterling’s standard, we think the collection of 
verse indicated by the titles prefixed to this article approves 
itself, in great part, as genuine poetry. 

We propose first to express our general opinion of these 
several volumes and writers, and then to present some 
favorite notions of our own on the great subject they open 
before us, which have long been floating in our mind, and 
which are at once called out and confirmed by the books 
before us. 

Miss Barrett we have put first on our list, as being in 
some important respects the most remarkable poetic genius 
of this day. We place her in the centre of that con- 





* 1. A Drama of Exile: and other Poems. By Exizasetu B. Bar- 
RETT. 2vols. New York: H.G, Langley. 1845. 12mo. 

2. Poems. By Frances Anne Burter. Philadelphia: J. Pening- 
ton. 1844. 12mo. pp. 152. 

3. Poems. By Curisrorner Pearse Crancu. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart. 1844. 12mo. pp. 116. 

4. Irish Girl: and other Poems. By Sarau Etuis. New York: 
J. Langley. 1844. 12mo. pp. 263. 

5. Gonzalvo: or the Fall of Grenada. By Cuartes Hoop. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 1845. 16mo. pp. 378. 

6. The Waif: a Collection of Poems. Cambridge: John Owen. 
1845. 16mo. pp. 144. 

7. Conversations on Some of the Old Poets. By James Russett Low- 
ELL. Cambridge: John Owen. 1845. 16mo. pp. 263. 
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stellation of our favorites, Keats, Hood, Sterling, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Lowell, and a few others ; of whom she reminds us 
by her old and antique freshness ; : by the quaintness, origin- 
ality and unexpectedness of her rhymes ; by the delicacy, 
not sinking into daintiness, of her mind’s ear; by her pow- 
er of condensing a poem ina word, not always a rare word, 
nor one in itself remarkable, but by its manner of introduction 
and application showing itself fresh from the mint of genius ; 
and, finally, by that union of bold imagination, beautiful 
fancy, and tender humanity in which she surpasses all other 
living writers. Elizabeth Barrett is herself, and not another 
or others. A genius at once so daring in its undertakings 
and so child-like in the simplicity of its execution we rarely 
see. Amidst the most unearthly flights of her imagination, 
the wildest horrors of her subterranean passages, she retains 
the same deep, sweet humanity, of which she had given an 
earnest in that exquisite dedication to her father and in her 
preface to the American edition, and which disarms us of 
the heart to criticise as mere purists. Her very bluntnesses 
and prosaisms of expression have to our credulous souls the 
grace and impress of genius. We are sorry not to be able 
to quote from these volumes. We should be glad to give 
entire, at least her picture of the whole of that awful com- 
pany of buried poets she saw in the mystic church around 
the altar, 


‘pale and crowned, 


With sovran eyes of depth profound,” 


or the close of her “Rhyme of the Duchess May,” which 
we think will bear to be named in the same breath with the 
dirge in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 

We do not presume to say that Miss Barrett has reached 
the ideal of poetry, but if, (as we begin to think) that is 
the greatest poetry which grasps and moves in the greatest 
degree the greatest proportion of the feelings and energies 
of the human soul, then must this sweet singer take a high 
place in our admiration —a deep place in our affections. 
It is inspiring to meet such lofty genius blended with such 

meek simplicity of Christian faith —such purity —such 
peace. 

Mrs. Butler seems to us, without having attained the 
deep religious peace that murmurs so sweetly through Miss 
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Barrett’s sternest, stormiest utterances, still to have genius 
of no common order. That she is or can be a poet, we 
take to be beyond question. It is no discredit to her to 
class her far below the subject of our former paragraph, 
after what we have said of her. With comparatively little 
of the creative imagination, so far as the majority of these 
pieces would indicate, Mrs. Butler blends, however, the ele- 
ments of thought, feeling and fancy in a strain of melody, 
which, though tending slightly to the monotone, gushes free- 
ly and gracefully up from the well-springs of a heart which 
has felt and suffered, and down from the morning heights 
of a mind which has conversed with the “ forms of things 
unknown.” We are not sure, however, that we should 
have called her more than a graceful rhymer of strong 
thought and fine sensibility, had it not been for a few 
pieces in this collection. We miss from it one which we 
have been accustomed to consider rather the best of her 
poems, the “American Indian Summer.” We look upon 
this volume as a pledge of what Mrs. Butler can do. Some 
of the little songs and sonnets please us best, such as the 
one on “ Faith” : — 


Better trust all, and be deceived, 

And weep that trust, and that deceiving ; 
Than doubt one heart, that if believed, 

Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


Oh, in this mocking world, too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ! 
Better be cheated to the last, 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 


Mr. Cranch impresses us as one who has a vast deal of 
‘‘ music in his soul,”’ whether it come out in “ the sounding 
of the flying fingers” or through the flying pen. We can 
say to him at times in his own language, 
*“* Ring out, ring out 
The music-shout ! 
I hear the sounding of thy flying fingers, 
And to my soul the harmony 
Comes like a freshening sea.”’ 


But at other times the philosophico-sentimental seems to 
us to prevail over the poetic element. He certainly has an 
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imagination capable of grand things. He makes us think 
of his own “ man” in the “Riddle” :— 


** And ever unto himself he chaunted 
A half-articulate hymn.” 


We should call Mr. Cranch the poet of Transcendental- 


ism. Many of his verses might say to each other, in the 
words of his “‘ Ocean,” 


‘Tell me, brother, what are we ? 
Spirits bathing in the sea 

Of Deity ! 
Half afloat and half on land.” 


We like his lines on :Niagara as well as any we have 
ever seen, because of their very abandon. He seems to us to 
have a real and high poetic genius, but we think the “ yoke,” 
for a little while, would not hurt his “ Pegasus.” His is a 
soul which can afford to harness itself strongly. His sonnet 
on the violin we must quote as a most graphic and original 
thing. 

‘“* The versatile, discursive violin, 

Light, tender, brilliant, passionate, or calm, 
Sliding, with careless nonchalance, within 

His range of ready utterance, wins the palm 
Of victory o’er his fellows for his grace ; 

Fine fluent speaker, polished gentleman— 
Well may he be the leader in the race 

Of blending instruments — fighting in the van 
With conscious ease and fine chivalric speed ; 
A very Bayard in the field of sound, 

Rallying his struggling followers in their need, 
And spurring them to keep their hard earned ground. 
So the fifth Henry fought at Azincour, 

And led his followers to the breach once more.” 


Mrs. Ellis, better known in prose than in verse, and 
we think, deservedly so, shows in these pieces a gentle, grace- 
ful and thoughtful heart, but not that strength of passion, 
nor that delicacy of harmony, which would seem to us to 
indicate a soul that could not, as Carlyle says, speak its 
thoughts, and so must “sing them.” Hers seems to be a 
harp of one tone —a sweet tone and a graceful one, but 
with a Hemans-like mannerism, though we by no means 
class her with Mrs Hemans. It may be a fault of our own, 
when we say there is to us little that is striking or stir- 
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ring in Mrs, Ellis’s poetry. A comparison of her lines to 
Queen Elizabeth, and incidentally to Queen Victoria, with 
Miss Barrett’s ‘“‘ Crowned and Wedded,” would express our 
idea of what she wants as a poet, better than any words of 
our own. ‘To the best of our recollection, Sarah Stickney’s 
“Pictures of Private Life’ contained more poetry than 
Mrs. Ellis’s «‘ Poems.” 

But now, in our descent down the sides of Parnassus, 
we make quite an abrupt fall and stumble upon something 
which seems not altogether in place here, namely, an Amer- 
ican Epic of 1845, numbering nearly four hundred pages. 
We had thought and we still think, and we may show rea- 
son by and bye, that this age of mind and machinery will 
hardly furnish or demand or bear another Epic poem. 
Here, however, is the bold experiment made. We do not 
feel ourselves called upon, in this connexion, to decide 
how Mr. Hood may have managed his subject as a matter 
of histery and romance... We are concerned with him as 
a poet and with the work as a poem, and we must express 
our conviction, that the story is far more poetical in prose 
than in Mr. Hood’s prosy verse. We ought hardly to quote 
couplets or paragraphs, because it might be said that every 
long poem of this description requires a certain quantity of 
prosaic cement to hold it together, and even Milton might 
be cited to the point. We simply say that the work im- 
presses us as romance of history with rhyme made for it, 
by one who has a great deal more zeal than skill, rather 
than the poetry of history making its own rhyme. We 
think our readers will be satisfied with one passage, the 
opening of Book V, which seems to us, whether in a philo- 
logical, philosophical or poetic view, one of the most re- 
markable passages we ever encountered. ‘The italics are 
our own, not the author’s, 


** Ye tender hearts, who oft have felt the power, 

And still remember the primeval hour, 

When sweet affection filled your throbbing breast, 

And love’s soft passion hovered there to rest : 
Remember ye in that delicious state, 

Your very souls with joys inebriate, 

How chilling thoughts would check your mind’s employ, 
That some blest rival might your peace destroy ! 

This sad reflection filled Gonzalvo’s mind, 

Yet still no chamber in his heart could find; 
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For rooted was the germ of his desire, : 
And in his breast increased the tender spire.” 


What a comfort to turn from this to the “ Waif,’’ a little 
selection of the choicest specimens of English verse, many 
anonymous, and all exquisite as amber, made by Professor 
Longfellow, who has prefaced it with verses of his own, 
which steal on the ear and over the brow and soul like the 
close of a mid-summer day. We venture to pronounce 
that so choice a “ rococo,” (to use Willis’s word,) contain- 
ing so many gems in so small a number of pieces —so 
fruit-full a wave-offering for the temple of the Muses — was 
never before published. The illuminated covering and 
the pearly page make it almost the sweetest little book that 
has come from our press. 

And from the same publisher, in a similar style,* we 
have Lowell’s “ Conversations” on Poetry and Poets ; alias, 
on the old Drama and the young Democracy — for he talks 
with himself exquisitely on several matters of human _inter- 
est which would not by all be thought very poetical. We 
may fairly notice this book in connexion with the others, 
because it contains, besides the finest criticism and besides 
its amazingly fine illustrations from old poets, so much real 
poetry of its own in noble prose. It is not our purpose 
nor place here to criticise his criticisms, still less to pro- 
nounce upon the general merits of the work, but we must 
remark upon one thing in the preface, which goes against 
our intellectual conscience, and that is the author’s apologiz- 
ing for such “ minor faults” as may be found, on the ground 
that the book was prepared in a hurry, and in fact was in 
process of writing and printing at once. Now this seems 
to us more than a sin against good taste, and we are 
sorry to see such excuses adopted by a writer of such 
genius. For ourselves we do not find those minor faults, 
when we judge the book by the writer’s own plan, or 
absence of plan, as indicated in his preface. We are 
glad Mr. Lowell has concluded not to throw any more 
stones (as he tells his friend) against the doors of the 
Church, because we think the rock-gates of the Church 





* Indeed the mechanical execution of all these volumes, particularly 
that of Mr. Cranch, is marked by a neatness and beauty exceedingly 
creditable to our American press. 
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will stand heavier stones than even his sling can throw, 
whatever may become of the wooden doors of the churches. 


With this book of Lowell’s before us, and with Emer- 
son’s Essay on the natural history of the poet —a high 
poem in itself, and with a single paragraph on the subject 
in Carlyle’s book of ‘ Heroes,” in mind, we feel almost 
unwilling to come to the general and great theme of Poetry 
itself. However, we may, perhaps, say one or two things 
not said by those writers. 

We propose, then, now, to make some remarks on po- 
etry, touching the three questions : — What is it? What is it 
good for? What is to become of it? We shall try not to 
write a dissertation. 

The first of the three questions is the hardest to answer, 
and if we dwell upon it longest, it will be partly on this 
account, and partly because “the answer to it involves, in 
a great degree, an answer to the other two. 

‘Children, and many grown-up persons to the day of 
their death, regard poetry as synonymous with rhyme. To 
them Marmaduke Multiply is a Poet Laureate, and the 
“Thirty days hath September” contains the essentials of 
poetry. People who have a little more thought and feeling 
consider that there must be some interesting or important 
truth expressed in the rhyme, and then, and only then, it 
becomes poetry. To them the opening lines of the Second 
Book of Mr. Hood’s Epic would be poetry : — “’T is sweet 
indeed, when worthy hearts approve and feel emotions con- 
secrate to love’”” —andso on. The sentiment is correct, 
and so are the syllables, and yet, after all, it is no poetry, 
but poor prose. It does not follow that all which is not 
prose is poetry, however good verse it may be. ‘ We learn 
from Horace, Homer sometimes sleeps.” We must own, 
too, that Byron spoke not wholly without book, when he 
said that Milton, “the prince of poets,’ was “a little 
heavy, though no less divine.” Milton is more than a lit- 


tle heavy and prosy, when he undertakes to make the muse 
chant systematic theology. Verse, however finished, will 
not make poetry, unless there is poetry in the man when 
he makes the verse. 

We are not underrating rhyme and rhythm. They have 
a great charm of themselves, and the pleasure is immensely 
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heightened when they harmonize with the character of the 
poet’s thoughts and feelings. No one can read Burns’s 
poetry, or Scott’s or Byron’s or Campbell’s, or any true 
poet’s, without feeling the beauty and the meaning of num- 
berand rhyme. ‘There is a passage in Burns’s Elegy on 
the death of Tam Samson, which we wonder has never 
been noticed in this respect, for it seems to us the most 
exquisite specimen of the power of rhyme and of the re- 
currence and repetition of sounds, to express what were 
otherwise indescribable, which we have met with in all our 
reading. 
“When August winds the heather wave, 
And sportsmen wander by yon grave, 
Three volleys let his memory crave 
O’ powther an’ lead, 
Till Echo answer frae her cave :— 
Tam Samson ’s dead!” 
Do we not almost hear in these three last words a faint 
echo of the crash of the three volleys ? 

Rhyme has a nobler mission than merely to tickle the 
ear and please children. Perhaps the pleasure derived 
from it is akin to that which comes from listening to the 
echo in the fields. ‘Two lines ending harmoniously seem 
like the mouths of two witnesses establishing and enforcing 
the thought expressed, Take, for instance, the famous 
couplet of Hudibras: 

‘“‘ Rhymes the rudders are of verses, 
By which, like ships, they steer their courses.”’ 

We cannot think of a finer instance of this view of the 
significance of rhyme, as expressing a harmony and mutual 
responding of objects, for example, natural objects, than 
the description of sunrise in Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
: We have space for only a few lines. 

‘<The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemmed with dew-drops, led her fawn. 
* * #* ¥* * 
The black-bird and the speckled thrush 
Good morrow gave from brake and bush; 
In answer cooed the cushat dove 

Her notes of peace and rest and love.” 


Does not the rhyme, here, of itself, express a something 
in the scene, a marrying of thoughts, a gondolier-like calling 
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and responding of the animate and inanimate things of 
natnre to each other at that lovely hour, which could not 
nearly so well be expressed, if at all, in any other mode? 

Still, after all, the poetry must be in the man, as was 
before intimated, in order that the verse may be poetical 
and not prosaic. And if the poetry is in the man, it will 
show itself, it will speak out, whether he write in the form 
of verse or of prose. Some poets use rhyme or verse as a 
mould into which they run all their thoughts, whether gold, 
silver, brass or lead. But some poetry is too fiery to be 
contained in any mould. The poetry of the Bible is of 
this kind. Do we feel that metre and verse are 
wanting to make that celebrated description of the war- 
horse poetry — poetry which has never been reached ? 
“ Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory 
of his nostrils is terrible.” Whocan conceive of this being 
put into verse without an immeasurable loss? Dr. Young, 
in his poetical paraphrase, is clearly not thinking of the 
same animal, when he exclaims: 

“‘ Survey the warlike horse! Didst thou invest 

With thunder his robust, distended chest?” 
This is Dr. Young’s thunder, but it differs from that of the 
sublimely simple original, as the mock thunder of the the- 
atre does from the awful roar of Heaven’s artillery. The 
free and fiery Hebrew muse will not march in our rhyme 
and measure. What can verse do with that tremendous 
description of the leviathan: “His eyes are like the eye- 
lids of the morning. ..... Who can open the doors of his 
face?”’ What poetry was compressed into that single ex- 
pression of the Psalmist: “If I take the wings of the 
morning!” How much Bryant owes to it in his Thana- 
topsis : 

“Take the wings 
Of morning and the Barcan desert pierce.” 

Let any one who may have been led by familiarity, as so 
many have, to underrate the sacred poets, just take away 
from some of the finest poems, and some of the finest pas- 
sages in favorite poems, of profane writers, the images, sen- 
timents or expressions (unconsciously perhaps) borrowed 
from the Scriptures, and he will be awakened, by feeling 
the vacuum thus left, to a-new sense of the incomparable, 
yes, literally incomparable, power of the poetry of the Bible. 
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Open, for the thousandth time, those venerable pages of 
the Hebrew bards. All nature is alive. A mighty heart 
beats —a great soul thrills throughout creation. There is 
expectation, exultation, awe, breathless suspense, in the 
very inanimate creatures of God. ‘The sun and moon. 
stand still in their habitation, while the light of his dread- 
ful arrows flies abroad and the brightness of his glittering 
sword. The floods lift up their hands on high. Deep 
calleth unto deep in the great procession of the billows. 
The waves are troubled and utter a voice. ‘ Was thine 
anger against the waves?) Was thy wrath against the sea, 
that thou didst ride upon thine horses?”’ Did this, per- 
haps, suggest Byron’s comparison of the ocean to ‘a fiery 
horse that knows his rider” ? 

The specimens which we have given of Scripture poetry 
would be abundantly sufficient to show, not only that there 
may be poetry without verse, but that there may be poetry 
which will not bear verse. Jean Paul, the Titan of 
German writers, has left sixty volumes full of the richest, 
intensest, most various poetry, and yet never, to our know- 
ledge, printed or wrote a verse. How much poetry there 
is in that sentence of his concerning old men, found among 
what he calls his “ stretched verses,” or prose poetry, as 
we might render it : — “They are, indeed, long shadows, 
and their evening sun lies cold upon the earth, but they 
all point toward morning.” Did not Daniel Webster utter 
poetry, high poetry, when at the close of his Eulogy on 
Adams and Jefferson he said, “‘ Auspicious omens cheer us. 
Our own firmament now shines brightly upon our path. 
Washington is in the clear upper sky. These other stars 
have now joined the American constellation ; they circle 
round their centre, and the heavens beam with new light.” 
This poetry, indeed, is not regular in its form, but it is 
poetry ; and it has a measure, too, of its own. 

We might quote without end specimens of descriptive 
or pathetic poetry, poetry of every kind, in the form of 
prose. A little book called “My Early Days,” is full of 
fine examples. In a beautiful picture of the last days of 
his father, the writer says, “the mournful melody of his 
touching tones came on the ear like echoes from the hollow 


cell, which the dropping of a constant grief wears in a 
broken heart.” 
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Not only the spirit of poetry, but often verse itself, or 
fragments of versification, occur in prose; in some prose 
compositions so often, that you might, indeed, almost as 
properly call them irregular blank verse as prose. In the 
writings of Dickens, as has been pointed out, such speci- 
mens (sometimes, indeed, intentionally, as would appear, ) 
occur often. We would ‘refer only to the close of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 


“ Thy life is tranquil, calm and happy, Tom. 

In the soft strain, which ever and again 

Comes stealing back upon the ear, the memory 

Of thine old love may find a voice, perhaps ; 

But it is 

A pleasant, softened, whispering memory, 

Like that in which we sometimes hold the dead, 

And does not pain or grieve thee — God be thanked!” 


Edward Everett, in a speech on some pension bill, says, 
(we indicate by italics where the verses occur :) 


‘The leaders in war as well as council are seen, in fancy’s 
eye, to take their stations on the mount of remembrance. 
They come from the embatiled cliffs of Abraham. They start 
from the heaving sods of Bunker’s Hill. They gather from the 
blazing lines of Saratoga and Yorktown; from the blood-dued 
waters of the Brandywine; the dreary snows of Valley-Forge, 
and gall the hard-fought fields of the war.” 


These examples show that, just as prosaic lines will 
creep into a poem, when the poet “nods,” or speaks in 
any other character than that of a poet and a man, when, 
for instance, he personates the theologian or politician, so, 
on the other hand, lines of poetry may easily occur in prose 
composition, when the writer forgets for a moment his arti- 
ficial situation, conventional expectations, and his technical 
or professional object. 

Byron, in the first edition of his “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” ridiculed Wordsworth as one 


** Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; ” 


but in the notes, he wrote against this criticism the word 
“unjust.” Many, who do not understand Wordsworth, 
judge his theory by a few unfortunate pieces or passages, 
(for Wordsworth actually sometimes caricatures himself,) 
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rather than by a fair examination. Perhaps they stumble 
at such specimens as the following, which certainly has not 
much inspiration about it nor much music in it. 

‘“‘'The mother strove to make her son perceive 

With what advantage he might teach a school 

In the adjoining village.” 
In such instances as this, however, Wordsworth misapplied 
his own system, as he has also in some cases egregiously 
violated it, as, for instance, instead of saying in plain 
English that a little girl caught cold —a thing, however, 
which it is indeed difficult to state poetically at all, be- 
cause there is not much inspiration in a cold or sore throat 
—he says: 

“The winds of March, smiting insidiously, 

Raised in the tender passage of the throat 

Viewless obstruction.” 

But such instances, were they ever so numerous, would 
not prove that there is not a great deal of truth in the 
theory itself, the theory, namely, that “ there is no essential 
difference between the language of prose and metrical 
compositions.” 

Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to his son, says: 

“The difference between verse and prose you will easily ob- 
serve, if you read them both attentively. In verse things are 
seldom said plainly and simply, as one would say them in prose ; 
but they are described and embellished: as, for example, what 
you hear the watchman say often in three words—‘a cloudy 
morning ’—is said thus in verse in the tragedy of Cato: 

‘The dawn is overcast—the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day.’ 
This is poetical diction, which would be improper in prose, 
though each word separately might be used in prose.”’ 


These remarks seem to us not to give a favorable idea 
of ‘the noble lord’s” sense of poetry. ‘To our mind, we 
confess, the watchman’s answer, when asked, “ What of 
the night ?””—‘‘ The morning cometh, and also the night” 
—jis more poetical than if he had. multiplied epithets. 
‘‘ Fair weather cometh out of the north; with God is ter- 
rible majesty.” We should like to have asked Chesterfield, 
whether this is poetry or prose. 

The truth, we believe, is, that if a man has the spirit of 
poetry in him, he will be more apt to utter it in the strong, 
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simple speech of every day, homely life, especially if he be 
dealing with subjects familiar to every eye and heart, than 
to resort to that hereditary stock of phrases called “ poetic 
diction.” There is sometimes poetry in the prose of the 
humblest life, which cannot be transferred to verse. A 
British soldier likened the sound, which arose upon the en- 
counter of his own cavalry with the enemy’s at the battle 
of Waterloo, to “a thousand tinkers at work, mending 
pots and kettles.” Scott introduced this image, in his de- 
scription of the battle, with the lines : 


** As plies the smith his clanging trade, 
Against the cuirass rang the blade.” 


Thus sacrificing the very gist of the life and poetry of the 
comparison, in avoiding the homely, and yet distinct, lively 
and picturesque idea of tinkers, pots and kettles. We may 
perceive in some measure what he lost, by the following 
couplet from his description of a battle in the Lady of the 
Lake, where he calls things by their right names : 


‘*‘T heard the broadsword’s deadly clang, 
As if an hundred anvils rang.” 


We wish Chesterfield had taken some of Shakspeare’s 
finest passages and shown how they could possibly have 
been given more simply and to the point in prose. Shaks- 
peare’s blank verse is as good prose as verse. You do not 
ask yourself whether it is one or the other. According to 
Lord Chesterfield, there cannot be any good prose writing. 
Now we venture to express the idea, that Mr. Norton’s 
great argument for the genuineness of the Gospels has pro- 
duced on more than one mind the effect of real poetry, by 
the perfect transparency, the pellucidity (to borrow a word 
from Locke) of his calm and beautiful reasoning. 

Wordsworth remarks, —and well, as we think, — that 
“some of the most interesting parts of the best poems will 
be found to be strictly the language of prose, when prose is 
well-written.”” How could the story of ‘the Death-bed,” 
by Hood, (which we extract from Longfellow’s collection, ) 
be told more simply in prose? 


*“* We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 
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‘* So silently we seemed to speak, : 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her being out. 


‘“‘ Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


‘* For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed : — she had 
Another morn than ours.” 


Take any passage in which Shakspeare’s great heart 
speaks to the common heart of man. Often, too, a few 
simple words form the hinge upon which the effect of a 
long passage turns. For instance, where Richard II. 
preaches that thrilling sermon to kings and courtiers : 

** Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath—a little scene 
To monarchize, be feared and kill with looks, 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable; and humored thus, 
Comes, at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle-wall, and — farewell, king ! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ! ” 

We have intended to argue, that the common distinction 
between poetry and prose is strictly unphilosophical, — that 
there is a great deal of prose, which is only so much the 
higher poetry, because it appears in broken and irregular, 
rugged and jagged verse, and has too much, too rich and 
various life and energy for regularly returning rhyme or 
rhythm. Whately says, in his “ Rhetoric,’ that there is 
the same distinction between poetry and prose as between 
singing and speaking, or walking and dancing. But there 
is one kind of movement which he omits, that is, marching ; 
and we would amend his remark by saying, that as a manly 
walk becomes insensibly a march, and as the highest elo- 
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quence of speech becomes music to the ear, so prose per- 
fected becomes poetry, whether regular or irregular in its 
form. Does that celebrated passage in which Ossian 
paints the desolation of Balclutha differ essentially, even 
in form, from a snatch of a poem? 

We have spoken thus far of verse and metre — of poetry 
considered merely as a form of composition ; but the word 
has a deeper meaning. What is poetry itself, as it exists in 
the soul of the poet? Whatisthe spring of poetry — what 
is its aim and essence? A question this, which the curious 
and critical have been trying to answer ever since the days 
of Aristotle, but the Protean essence — life—spirit of poetry 
has eluded the most wary grasp, the nicest examination. 
The truth is, the attempt to make up a formal definition of 
poetry — the attempt to state in a sentence or in an essay 
what it is precisely that constitutes poetry, to give such a 
description of it as one may carry about with him and ap- 
ply on all occasions as a rule of judgment — is too apt to 
end like the attempt of Bardolph to define the word “ac- 
commodated.” ‘ Accommodated; that is, when a man 
is, as they say — accommodated ; or when a man is — being 
— whereby — he may be thought to be — accommodated 
— which is an excellent thing.” 

We can, however, at least look into some of the opinions 
and impressions that are always floating about in the world 
with respect to the poet and his business. We call poetry 
the business of the poet, for it is a business —a serious 
and an important one. It is a common feeling with mat- 
ter-of-fact people, as they call themselves, that poetry means 
something untrue, unreal or exaggerated. They regard it 
as a certain something, or rather as an uncertain something, 
not only unconnected, but inconsistent with the practical 
realities, the every day duties and interests of life. Now 
admitting, nay asserting that imagination is the great char- 
acteristic of poetry and of the poet, (we mean creative 
imagination, and not merely constructive fancy,) does it 
follow that the poet is not engaged in a real, substantial, 

and we would add, if it were not anticipating ourselves, 
worthy,) work? By no means. The imagination is as 
much a part of human nature as the reasoning faculty. In- 
deed we question whether reason, in its highest exercises, 
does not require imagination. 
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Every man has many poets within him. Hope isa poet, 
painting bright and beautiful pictures on the flickering cur- 
tain of the future. Memory is a poetess, and creates a past 
world of her own by shedding upon departed scenes and 
objects a mild and glorifying moonlight. The German 
poet, Goethe, writing recollections of his early life, calls his 
book “ Poetry and Truth.” There is a nearer connexion 
between them than many imagine. Poetry is not false. 
That is to say, genuine poetry is true to the nature of man. 
Every child is a poet. Every child has the poetic feeling 
within him. His imagination breathes life into all the ob- 
jects that surround him, and even ascribes to them a mind 
and a personality like his own. He whips the chair, and is 
astonished or angry that the quadruped will not march. All 
nature is full of meaning and mind to him. We find traces 
of poetry, moreover, everywhere in the common speech 
of men. How full is the language of sailors of vivid and 
hearty poetry! We once heard a captain of a coaster, 
who had formerly been a farmer, say, as the sun dropped 
down behind the western wave — ‘There goes the old 
haymaker!” and that half-serious, half-sportive expression 
of his told to our mind, more poetically than many pages 
which we had read, the pleasures of the haying season and 
the beauties of sunset and the tranquil glory of summer 
evening hours and the serenity of autumnal skies. The 
language men use when they talk naturally shows, that if 
poetry is an imaginative thing, it is not an imaginary 
thing. 

It has been said that the business of poetry, in contra- 
distinction to philosophy or science, is “ to treat of things 
not as they are, but as they appear; not as they exist in 
themselves, but as they seem to exist to the senses and the 
passions.” But it is difficult to say what things are except 
by what they seem to us, and it is difficult to tell when we 
are looking at things dispassionately. Poetry does repre- 
sent things as they are to us in our highest, clearest, calm- 
est, best hours. We believe there has been infinitely more 
truth told in poetry than iscommonly imagined. Poetry is 
often spoken of as if it were opposed to history. Anything 
which is related for fact, but is not in reality such, is called 
“mere poetry.” Now, the truth is, that history without 
poetry isa lifeless skeleton, and consequently does not re- 
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present things as they are. It has been said of Goethe, “he 
saw, as soon as he turned himself to writing his own 
biography, that poetry is by no means the least real part of 
history, and that in fact it is the imagination which writes 
histories.” There is sound philosophy in this. Every true 
and faithful historian must be a poet. We do not want 
so much mere chronological accuracy, or fulness of nar- 
rative, in a historian, as significant facts with their con- 
nexions and bearings ; and must he not have something of a 
poet’s eye to discernthese? The historian must be a dra- 
matic poet, for he has to reproduce in his pages the persons 
and sensations of the past. His readers must forget in what 
century they are standing as spectators, they must feel 
simply that they are looking on from the grand, common 
ground of humanity. 

Poetry, again, is often regarded as something opposite to 
reasoning. It is true, formal logic does not come witha 
very good grace in poetry, but it does not follow from this 
that there may not be argument in poetry, as any reader of 
our own Whittier or Pierpont may see. We would also 
refer to a poem by Horace Smith in Longfellow’s collection, 
entitled “‘Why are they shut?” —an argument for the 
keeping of the churches open through the week. Do we 
never hear or read sound reasoning in prose, when not a 
single form of the logical art, not so much asa “ therefore,” 
is permitted to peep through? Is there not what Webster 
calls “‘ the clear conception, outrunning the deductions of 
logic,” and yet capable of being perfectly substantiated by 
logic the most severe?) A man may reason so rapidly that 
ordinary minds cannot keep up with him, and we may im- 
agine that a poet guesses at truth, or comes at it by inspi- 
ration, when, in reality, he passes over the same steps of 
logic that the driest and most patient thinker must pass to 
attain truth. On the wing of a poetic genius he may seem 
to fly transcendentally to a conclusion, but he really touches 
every step in the stairway of reasoning, though he passes 
over them as with the foot of Atalanta. 

The remarks which have thus far been made in reference 
to the question, what is poetry, have gone chiefly to show 
what poetry is not, and what it does not contradict. We 
have spoken but very generally of what poetry essentially 
is, and what it requires. The word in its Greek original 
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implies, as every one knows, creation. But there are so 
many kinds and senses of creation, that this does not 
readily suggest a very distinct definition of poetry to our 
minds. The poet often, indeed, but not always, creates a 
new combination of old and familiar materials, as Shaks- 
peare did when he conceived the idea of Queen Mab. 
Sometimes he infuses his own life into the objects of inan- 
imate nature and creates them anew, like old Lear talking 
to the elements. But this, again, is only one of the forms, 
though a very common one, in which the poet exerts his 
creative power. ‘The poet does not always create a new 
world ; he does not always deal with inanimate objects— 
does not always personify them when they occur in his 
writings ; nor does he always dramatize and create charac- 
ters. Etymology alone will not teach us what poetry is. 

Many writers, ancient and modern, from Aristotle down 
to Goldsmith, have called poetry an imitative art. But 
there is a vast deal of poetry to which this description 
would not apply. Could any Martin imitate or equal Miss 
Barrett’s word-picture of the dreadful ‘ sword-glare” in her 
Drama of the Exile? In what painting, as in Barry 
Cornwall’s word-painting, does 


“The sleep-buried thunder awaken in wonder, 
And the lightning open her piercing eye” ? 


It appears to us that poetry, eloquence and genius are 
more intimately associated than is commonly thought. 
We are disposed to regard poetry.as simply the highest 
degree of eloquence, and the highest expression or form 
of genius. The poet speaks to man as man; so does the 
orator, when he is most truly eloquent and effective; and 
every man of genius, again, using the phrase in its popular 
acceptation, must be a poet and an eloquent man, though 
he never should write a line of verse or “speak in public 
on the stage.” Sir Humphrey Davy was a poet — he was 
eloquent in his laboratory as well as in his lecture-room ; 
and was he not in himself an answer to the already quoted 
distinction of Wordsworth, that poetry, in contradistinction 
to science, treats of things as they appear and not as they 
are? The poet may not always address his fellow-men in 
form, as the orator does, but he speaks to something, how- 
ever he may seem to soliloquize, and what is that some- 
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thing? Itis, if he be atrue poet, the common heart of 
humanity. “A great soul,” says some Italian writer, “is 
a theatre within itself.” The genuine poet, then, speaks 
before and toa “cloud of witnesses.” He takes delight 
indeed in uttering himself, but he longs to have others 
share that delight ; — whether a farther motive be, that his 
own pleasure may be thus heightened by reflection, is 
another question. ‘True poetry, then, when written, is 
simply the most intense and condensed eloquence expressed 
in writing. The poet labors to express and awaken feel- 
ing, and that is, after all, the aim of the true orator. 

It may occur to our readers that we have not defined 
poetry yet,—that we have said what it is not—have com- 
pared it with other things—have spoken of it in every way 
except to say precisely what it is. And this is the very 
question which we have carefully avoided undertaking cat- 
egorically to answer. If a definition must be given, why 
may we not say, that poetry, in its essence, is the love of 
truth ; in its expression, the impassioned utterance of the 
truth which one loves—an utterance in the form sometimes 
of regularly measured speech, and sometimes of thoughts 
so fiery as to melt all moulds into which the poet would 
fain run them. It may be said, that the love of beauty 
and the sense of sublimity, more than anything else, char- 
acterize the poet. But is not the love of beauty, particu- 
larly of intellectual and spiritual beauty, a love of truth,— 
a pleasing sense of finer and deeper truth and fitness than 
the unpoetic appreciate? And the sense of sublimity — 
does not that spring from glimpses and apprehensions of 
some vast, though dim and incomprehensible reality ? 
When we pronounce the love of truth a prime element 
of the poetic genius, we mean to imply that a man has a 
love of the truth for its own sake, and the desire to utter 
it because it is intrinsically grand, heart-thrilling and .soul- 
stirring. If he speaks from any lower impulse, he speaks 
in vain asa poet. Which are the interesting parts of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost? Those parts in which the poet spoke 
and uttered “thoughts that voluntary moved harmonious 
numbers,” not dry logic or school divinity. Poetry abhors 
all systems. A man cannot be a poet at the same moment 
that he is trying to make scientific expositions, of whatever 
subject,—whether of human redemption, as Pollok did in 
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his “Course of Time,” or of botany, as did Dr. Darwin in 
that huge tome of his. Systematic doctrine will not be 
married to immortal verse. Nature “ forbids the bans.” 

If what has been said of the nature of poetry be true, 
we need not dwell long on the second question proposed 
—What is the use of poetry? It resolves itself into the 
question, What is the use of our having souls? What 
is the use of our being placed in a universe of beauty 
and majesty, with power to feel, and to utter what 
we feel? If the poet is really a liar and a dreamer, — 
and one or the other of the two he is considered by many, 
soften the language as you will, —then poetry is vain, and 
may be worse than vain; but if he is no more of a liar 
than the slaves of fashion are, and no more of a dreamer 
than the votaries of Mammon, he may at least be tolerated ; 
and if, as has now been maintained, the genuine poet is a 
teller of deeper truths, a dealer in more solid realities than 
the unpoetic plodder recognizes, then he and his art are to 
be not only endured, but encouraged. Life without poetry 
is not life, for it has no soul. But who are they, and what 
are they doing, who despise poetry as an unreal, imaginary 
thing? Are they, then, the only men employed about re- 
alities, who worship fashion, Mammon, and the Prince of 
this world? Are there not many “ of imagination all com- 
pact,” who devote their imaginations to very unworthy ob- 
jects; always trying to imagine, for instance, that earthly 
possessions are eternal, or seeking to please or propitiate a 
fictitious personage called the world—the public? This is 
poetry, but poetry of a very inferior order. It is idle for 
any one to pretend that he despises poetry, for every man’s 
life is poetry, better or worse, put in action. We believe 
there is poetry, eloquence, genius in every child that is 
born; but early education (and that, to be sure, is a very 
comprehensive cause,) the influence of artificial, conven- 
tional life, and the world’s delusions quench the heaven- 
kindled spark, or so encrust the soul that the fire cannot 
find its way outward. Ridicule does not always produce 
the effect it had in the case of Byron. As the child grows 
up, he is ashamed to be a poet. He is ashamed to be natu- 
ral. The flame of genius grows dull in the cold, damp 
atmosphere of form and fashion. He loses that enthusias- 
tic love of nature, which is so fresh in the poet and the 
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child. And yet the poetic sentiment cannot wholly die 
out of man’s heart, though its utterance is so often choked. 
Thousands feel the touching beauty, the kindling majesty 
of the poet’s thoughts and words, who cannot express their 
emotions, and thousands who wouid be ashamed to express 
them, if they could. 

Upon the third topic—the prospects of poetry —we 
have but one or two remarks to make, and those very gen- 
eral. ‘The state and prospects of the poetic art cannot be 
fairly discussed here. It has been said, that the world “ is 
getting to be too cultivated for poetry, too comfortable for el- 
oquence, too busy for literature, and too sharp-sighted for 
faith.” But there is not much likelihood that faith will 
ever die out of the human breast, so long as it remains true 
that man is a finite being, and therefore cannot comprehend 
himself nor the mystery of the universe ; and so long as 
faith remains, poetry will have an eye and an ear to which 
she may address her highest speech. And the increasing 
cultivation of the world only demands either a more culti- 
vated poetry —a deeper poetic study and sympathy, or a 
more earnest singleness of purpose and spirit in the poetic 
soul. Let it be that, in the words of Macauley, ‘‘ whoso 
in an enlightened and literary society aspires to be a great 
poet, must first become a little child ;’—so must he who 
aspires to be a good Christian. If, as the same writer says, 
all poetry, even the best, the truest poetry, is literally fren- 
zy — if the poet must begin by believing what is false, then 
we may indeed fear, no, not fear, but hope, in regard to 
poetry from the progress of civilization. But isitso? Does 
poetry necessarily imply ‘“ unsoundness of mind?” Let 
the universal response of the human heart to its great poets 
answer, no. ‘The moments of composing or feeling true 
poetry are the lucid intervals in the life of man; and the 
poet, if a whole world could be so far cheated out of its 
own consciousness as to call him mad, might at least say, 
as a real madman once said, — “All the world call me mad, 
and I call them mad — only they outvote me.” 

Some seem to imagine that the poetical subjects have all 
been long ago used up. What do they mean by ‘ poetical,’ 
and what do they mean by ‘used up’? ‘There is poetry 
everywhere, and in the meanest things, to one who has the 
eye to discern and the heart to feel it. There is poetry in 
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an old tottering stone-wall, in a stubble-field, in a cabbage- 
garden half buried with snow, in a sun-flower over-topping ) 
a pig-pen, as well as in the new-mown hay and the mur- 
muring rivulet and the summer moonlight. Nature can 
never wear out, till every human heart shall lose all the 
freshness of childhood and of piety. Until the heart is 
entirely cheated out of its own native feelings by the pre- 
tensions of artificial life, it will find or make poetry-every- 
where. ‘The present and the past, nature and mechanism, 
and the future of faith, ay, and of science, are teeming with 
poetry. 

Whether the world is ever to see, or will ever demand 
another Epic, seems to us very doubtful. Christianity, re- 
vealing and awakening the freedom of the individual mind 
and man, and turning men’s thoughts more upon the soul 
and its interests and achievements than upon mere physical 
achievements and material greatness ; and civilization, with 
its arts and inventions, gradually superseding that physical 
or rude energy which once constituted so much of the life 
and soul of the heroic song ; these causes make it unlikely 
in our view that the world will demand another Epic 
poem. Moreover if an Epic should be undertaken with any 
prospect of success, it must embody or address the spirit of 
an age, whose spirit is no one spirit, but the working to- 
gether of a vast multitude of spirits, each struggling for its 
separate life. Where shall the future Epic poet, lost in the 
infinite, find his rallying point of interest ? 

The human heart will not however cease to utter itself 
in song, and the fragments of a mighty Epic — the great 
Epic of Providence — will be forever floating through the 
world. 

Too much has been said at our commemorative festivals 
and on other occasions, or rather too little discrimination 
has been manifested in what has been said, about the pros- 
pects and the desirableness of our having a national litera- 
ture. It would be well if the compositor, in “ setting up” 
many of the speeches on this subject, should just slip in the 
word natural instead of ‘ national.’ Let us have a natural 
literature, and then it will inevitably be national, in the 
best sense. It will be the genuine expression of the hearts 
that compose the nation; of American, because of human 
hearts — of American, because of free hearts — of Ameri- 
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can, because of religious hearts. Properly meant and 
properly understood, indeed, the demand for a national 
literature cannot be too strongly uttered. But this day- 
dreaming about a national literature produces a neglect, if 
not a perversion, of talent and genius. ‘To hear or 
read what is often said about a national literature, one 
would think there was an American nation, independently 
of the individuals composing it, —that the genius of 
America had an existence and agency separate from the 
hearts in which the true American idea dwells, — and that 
the fair personage whose head we are so familiar with on 
our copper coin ought to give ear to our loud and long cry, 
and graciously pen us a national literature with a pen made 
of one of the quills of our own eagle. Such a dream cer- 
tainly can never be realized by our authors cherishing the 
delusive notion, that they must not write from personal feel- 
ing and experience, but conform to a certain vaguely imag- 
ined national model. Letevery American writer be imbued 
with true wisdom, true patriotism, true humanity and true 
independence ; and then the aggregate of all these individu- 
alities will be a literature which, if it should not, in the gen- 
eral improvement of the nations, be strongly and sharply 
distinguished from other national literatures, whatever it 
may comparatively be, will be positively something great, 
permanent and classical. 

We may not, for the reasons which have already been 
suggested, as well as for other reasons growing out of our 
peculiar social and political circumstances, soon, if ever, 
produce an Epic, or any long poem. But suppose 
we should never do anything more in the way of 
verse than write little songs on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is a very considerable, though by no means an uncom- 
mon mistake, to suppose that a great poem must be a long 
one. A life, too, may be a poem —a heroic poem, inter- 
spersed with bursts of lyric melody. Our national poem 
shall be, let us hope, the grand harmony of that many- 
stringed instrument, a community of free spirits, each in 
its own way speaking or singing the truth. This shall be 
our unwritten Columbiad. C. T. B. 
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ART. VIL—MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION.* 


In this country all are sovereigns except the rulers. 
They are the subjects and must do as they are bid. Every 
one else may do as he pleases. The people’s will is the 
fundamental law. The government is a mill-wheel moved 
by the current of public opinion, The real governors are 
the majority of the people, and wo to the country if that 
majority be not wise and virtuous. We have nosecurity for 
good order, for “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
but the wide diffusion of virtue and intelligence. Without 
these our people will be a blind Sampson, and may at any 
moment, in a fit of madness, pull down the pillars of the 
social edifice. ‘To enable them to preserve and extend 
their blessings, they must be welleducated. Especially, as 
this country is becoming more and more the receptacle of 
the poverty and ignorance of Europe, does it behoove us 
to make ample provision for the diffusion of the means of 
instruction. 

But apart from the peculiar importance of general edu- 
cation in this country, growing out of the peculiar charac- 
ter of our institutions, it is becoming every day better un- 
derstood that the education of the young is the great means 
of improving the condition of mankind. Nothing can be 
more trite than the maxim that 

** Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
and the reason is that nothing can be more true. But 
though the paramount value of the education of children 
has been well understood as long as civilization has existed, 
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yet the direction which ought to be given to the young 
mind has only been gradually learned. The development 
of the Christian spirit has opened men’s eyes to the ends 
which should be aimed at, and the means which should be 
used, and has prepared them for the toil and self-control 
which are required for the proper performance of the 
task. Benevolent men in Europe and America have be- 
come impressed with the duty of laboring to elevate the 
character of those who are to constitute the coming age, 
and are devoting themselves to the work. One of the reports 
of the school committees of this Commonwealth, published 
in the first volume of the “ Abstracts,” contains the remark, 
that “there is no better test of the state of society ina 
town than the state of the schools, for in a very few years 
the schools make the society.””. What is here said of a 
town is true of the nation. 

A general interest in the improvement of common schools 
has of late years been awakened among us, and much has 
been done in their behalf, particularly in New York and 
New England, by the establishment of School Funds, 
School Commissioners, School Libraries, Normal Schools, 
Common School Journals, Conventions of Teachers and 
other friends of Education, and by lectures and addresses 
from distinguished men in official and private stations, who 
have warmly advocated these and kindred measures, and 
have strongly set forth the need of improving the means of 
popular education. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education was created by 
an Act of the Legislature passed April 20, 1837. Its duties 
as prescribed by statute are, “Jst, to prepare and lay before 
the Legislature, in a printed form, on or before the second 
Wednesday in January annually, an abstract of the School 
Returns received by the Secretary of the Commonwealth ; 
and 2d, to make a detailed report to the Legislature of all 
their doings, with such observations as their experience and 
reflection may suggest upon the condition and efficiency of 
our system of popular education, and the most practicable 
means of improving and extending it.” The duty of the 
Secretary is, ‘ under the direction of the Board, to collect 
information of the actual condition and efficiency of the 
common schools and other means of popular education, and 
to diffuse as widely as possible, throughout every part of 
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the Commonwealth, information of the most approved and 
successful methods of arranging the studies and conducting 
the education of the young.” We will now consider how 
these duties have been discharged. 

The first volume of the Abstracts of School Returns, 
prepared by the Secretary, enables us to judge of the state 
of the schools when the Board began their labors. On 
looking over the selections which it contains from the re- 
ports of the school committees, we find loud and long 
complaints from every quarter respecting the condition of 
the common schools at that time. We learn from them 
that many of the school-houses were too small, out of re- 
pair, standing on and sometimes in the highway, with short 
posts for seats, on which the younger scholars sat with 
their legs dangling in the air, until the progress of time 
should give them length of limb sufficient to reach the floor, 
without proper desks, without blackboards, or other appara- 
tus for instruction, without blinds or curtains to exclude the 
sun, or roofs sufficiently tight to exclude the rain, with bro- 
ken latches, broken hinges, broken floors and broken win- 
dows. ‘These last however served a good purpose as ven- 
tilators. In houses which were not provided with broken 
windows or open fire-places, the air was kept snug and 
quiet all the school-time, and not allowed to leave the room 
until the school was dismissed. These buildings were warm- 
ed or rather chilled with green wood, which gave out little 
heat but abundance of smoke. This smoke sometimes 
proved too much for teachers and pupils, drove them from 
the premises and broke up the school. Sometimes they 
had not even green wood to burn. Strange to say, these 
difficulties about fuel exist even now. The Eighth Report 
of the Secretary, presented to the Legislature a few weeks 
since, says, ‘ Every year more or less schools are broken 
up in the county of Berkshire from a want of fuel, or from 
being supplied only with such wood as in the present state 
of the arts is incombustible.” The scholars were often a 
worse trouble than the school-house, rebellious, absent half 
the time, and late and lazy during the rest of it. All ages 
were mingled in the same room, grown up men with little 
children, whom. their mothers sent to school to save them- 
selves the trouble of looking after them at home. The 
school committees and the prudential committees of the 
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districts were continually jarring, the duty of the former 
being to examine teachers before they were engaged, and 
the pleasure of the latter often being to engage teachers be- 
fore they were examined. The parents showed little inter- 
est in the schools, except when they came to the school- 
house to flog the master or berated him in the children’s 
presence at home. They insisted that the old school-books 
on hand should be used up before the children should have 
new ones, and often in fact sent them to school without any. 
The consequenee of this was, that half a dozen different 
text-books were used by pupils pursuing the same branch 
of study. Reading was taught mechanically ; or as one of 
the committees says, “the words came from the pupils’ 
mouths like apples dropping from the tail of a cart.” The 
elementary studies were hurried over to make way for the 
more advanced ones. Added to all this, the appropriations 
for the schools were so small that by the time the pupils 
were fairly in training, the money was spent and the teacher 
was gone. The want of proper qualifications in the teach- 
ers is a subject of continual complaint in these reports. 
One of the committees says of them, 


“They know too little of the human mind to lead it to appre- 
hend the principles of the various branches of study, and conse- 
quently, when difficulties occur to the pupil, their only resource 
is to lift him over them, leaving the principle unexamined and 
the difficulties unremoved. One would almost imagine they 
were aiming to do with the pupils as the angel did with Habak- 
kuk, when he took him by the hair of his head and transported 
him in an instant from Judea to Babylon.” 


Finding this to be the state of things when they came 
into office, the Board, and particularly its ardent and inde- 
fatigable Secretary, applied themselves with spirit to the 
work of improvement. The reports of the school com- 
mittees, since published, show the result of their labors. 
They have stimulated the prudential committees of the 
districts to engage teachers in season, the school com- 
mittees to examine them with care, and the parents to en- 
courage them by visiting the schools and to aid them by 
repressing a spirit of insubordination in their children. 
They have perseveringly held up to public view the defects 
of the school-houses, their want of proper seats and desks, 
of blackboards and other apparatus, of the means of ven- 
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tilation, and in general, their want of proper provision for 
the health, the comfort, the instruction and the discipline 
of the pupils. They have exposed the ruinous conse- 
quences of the multiplication of districts, and urged the 
smaller ones to unite and establish schools of different or- 
ders, placing the young children by themselves under the 
charge of female teachers, and the older ones in schools 
instructed by men, so that more and better instruction 
might be obtained for a given amount of money. They 
have shown the importance of lengthening the term of tu- 
ition, and of establishing town-schools. They have caused 
registers to be kept in the schools, by means of which the 
great amount of time lost by the absence and irregular at- 
tendance of the pupils has been ascertained, and brought 
home to the minds of the people. By procuring the pas- 
sage of an Act for the payment of the services of school 
committees, they have greatly increased the attention of 
these important officers to their duties. Their activity, 
seconded by the munificence of a gentleman who was a 
member of their body at the time, effected the establish- 
ment of the Normal Schools for the education of teachers, 
which have now been in operation for some years, and have 
rooted themselves in the favor of the most competent 
judges of their merits. The grants of money from the 
public treasury, in aid of the purchase of libraries for the 
districts, in pursuance of Acts passed at the recommenda- 
tion of the Board, have afforded the means for a very wide 
diffusion of knowledge ; and the arrangements which the 
Board have made or approved, have enabled the districts 
to procure valuable books at a very cheap rate. ‘The pub- 
lication of the Abstracts of School Returns, prepared with 
so much labor by the Secretary, has been of great service. 
The wide circulation of the information and suggestions 
which they contain, has probably contributed more than 
any other act of the Board to interest the people of the Com- 
monwealth in the cause of education, and to promote the 
improvement of the schools. Every town in the State has 
been enabled to see what the others have done. The 
backward have been stimulated, the active have been en- 
couraged, and all have been enlightened. To use the 
words of Mr. Mann in the preface to the volume of Ab- 
stracts for 1839-40 :—‘‘Cases have been constantly oc- 
20* 
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curring, where striking views or suggestions for improve- 
ment, made by one committee and published in the last 
Abstract, have been extensively copied or recommended 
for adoption by committees in their reports for the present.” 
We wish to say a few more words on some of the points 
presented in the above general survey. ‘The condition of 
most of the school-houses in the Commonwealth, at the 
time when the Board began its work, was such that the 
Secretary thought it necessary to append to his First Re- 
port a supplementary Report devoted to school-houses ex- 
clusively, in which their great defects were particularly 
specified, the injurious consequences resulting therefrom 
forcibly portrayed, and many valuable suggestions made 
respecting the proper remedies for these evils and the proper 
construction of school-houses in future. These suggestions, 
repeated on every proper occasion, in Reports and lectures 
and journals, by the Secretary and the fellow-laborers whom 
his activity brought into the field, have produced a great 
improvement in the school-houses throughout the State. 
The Eighth Report of the Board says, in reference to this 
subject, ‘‘no one can travel through any part of our State, 
without being struck with the great change for the better, 
which has been effected within the last few years.” The 
selections from the school committees’ reports, published 
in the volumes of ‘“ Abstracts,’’ testify to the truth of this 
statement. We may add in this connection, that the num- 
ber of school-houses has been greatly increased within a 
few years. At a meeting of the American Institute of 
Education in 184], it was stated by Mr. Rantoul, that since 
the publication of the Report on the construction of school- 
houses, “‘ more school-houses have been built in this State in 
one year than in ten years from 1828 to 1838.” The 
Eighth Report of the Secretary of the Board, dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1844, says, that “since 1837, the appropriations 
for building and repairing school-houses have amounted to 
between nine hundred thousand and a million dollars.” 
The importance of seminaries for the education of 
teachers was forcibly presented to the Legislature in the 
same Report. The example of other countries, where 
such institutions for imparting skill in the business of in- 
struction have long existed, with the most beneficial results, 
was set forth ; an interest in the subject was awakened in 
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the minds of legislators and of the public; and the contri- 
bution of ten thousand dollars by a member of the Board, 
to afford means for a trial of the plan, ‘procured a grant to 
the same amount from the Legislature, and the consequence 
was the establishment of the Normal Schools for teachers, 
already alluded to. The abstracts from the reports of the 
school committees show how highly they are appreciated. 
Of their importance we need say little. Young men and 
women usually begin to keep school at an age when they are 
not much accustomed to self-restraint or to responsibility ; 
when they have little knowledge of the world and are looking 
forward with hope and anxiety, eager to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the higher branches of knowledge, and very 
reluctant to give their attention to elementary studies ; when 
they are disposed to make violent exertions, but are very 
impatient of the long-continued, moderate efforts, repeated 
over and over again in spite of constant failure, which are 
continually required in the education of children. The 
young teacher knows neither the difficulties which he has 
to meet nor the proper modes of meeting them. He needs 
training for the profession that he has chosen, as much as 
he would for any other profession. A full understanding 
of its difficulties, and a thorough indoctrination in the best 
modes of effecting its objects, will tend more than any- 
thing else to supply his deficiencies, to give him self-control, 
self-possession and resources, and thus fit him for encoun- 
tering sudden emergencies and enduring protracted trials. 
This knowledge of what he is to meet and how he is to 
act, it is the object of Normal Schools to impart, and the 
experience of foreign countries shows that they have suc- 
ceeded in imparting it. 

Mr. Mann devotes a considerable part of his last Report 
to the subject of these schools. We hope that those which 
have been established among us will be provided with suit- 
able buildings and all the other conveniences which they 
may require, to give them a fair opportunity of producing 
their proper fruits. 

The Teachers’ Institutes, which have been in operation 
for two or three years past in the State of New York, show 
the estimation in which seminaries for teachers are held, 
since even the imperfect ones described as follows, in the 
Report just alluded to, have excited much interest. 
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“‘ Teachers’ Institutes. These are constituted and sustained 
in the following manner : — 

‘In the spring and autumn of the year, those persons, male 
and female, who propose to keep school the ensuing season, 
assemble at some convenient and central place; and not only 
form classes for mutual improvement, but they employ some dis- 
tinguished teacher or teachers, to preside over their meetings 
and give them instruction. Here they are indoctrinated, not 
merely in the general principles of school government, the means 
and modes of order, discipline, classification, motive-powers, 
etc., but they go through the actual drill of classes and routine 
of the school-room. These teachers elect form themselves into 
classes, in all the branches they expect to teach; they study les- 
sons and perform recitations, just as is done in a school. The 
exercises are interspersed with discussions, and the evening is 
generally occupied by lectures on some topic connected with 
the great cause of education. The Institutes hold regular ses- 
sions from day to day, usually for a fortnight, though for a longer 
or shorter period, according to the ability and zeal of the parties. 
During the autumn which has just closed, a large number of such 
Institutes were held in the interior and western part of the State 
of New York.” 

In the First Report of the Board, and the one which 
followed it the next year, the subject of District School 
Libraries was discussed at length. ‘A foundation was 
made for the formation of such libraries by the Act of 12th 
April, 1837, authorizing an expenditure by each district of 
thirty dollars for this purpose the first year, and ten each 
succeeding year.” ‘The purpose of the Act was carried 
into effect by the Board, who made arrangements for the 
publication of a series of books for such libraries. The 
publishers obtained the aid of men of literary eminence 
among us, to re-edit existing works or to prepare new ones, 
To guard against the introduction of partisan or sectarian 
books, no work was to be admitted into the series without 
the unanimous approval of the Board of Education, in 
which the principal political and religious bodies among us 
were represented. In March, 1842, the Legislature passed 
a resolve, that the sum of fifteen dollars, to be taken from 
the School Fund, be appropriated to every school district 
in the Commonwealth, to be expended in books for a school 
district library, to be paid to every district which shall 
have raised and appropriated fifteen dollars or more for the 
same object. At the same time they appropriated six 
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thousand dollars annually to the support of the Normal 
Schools. In the Sixth Report of the Board, made the next 
year, (1843,) they remark, in reference to the above-men- 
tioned grant for the purchase of school libraries: 


“The impulse which has thus been given to the improvement 
of the youthful mind has already been felt throughout our Com- 
monwealth. ‘The enterprise of individuals has been thereby 
stimulated, and to meet the demand for books a number of li- 
braries have been selected by different publishing houses for the 
use of schools.”’ 


From the last Report we learn that — 
‘‘ Since the resolve of March 3d, 1842, in behalf of school 


district libraries, about sixty thousand dollars have been expended 
for this object alone, and, leaving out the city of Boston, two- 
thirds of all the remaining districts in the State are supplied 
with this invaluable means of improvement.” 


By a Resolve passed March 11, 1844, any school dis- 
trict is entitled to draw from the public treasury, for the 
purchase of books, as many times fifteen dollars as the 
number sixty is contained in the number of the children of 
the district between four and sixteen years of age. 

In their First Report, the Board also recommended the 
publication of a periodical paper, of which the exclusive 
object should be the promotion of Common School educa- 
tion. Such a journal has been published ever since No- 
vember 1838, edited by the Secretary of the Board, and 
has proved a valuable instrument for diffusing information, 
and a valuable depository for documents relating to educa- 
tion. 

The duty, which the law assigns to the Secretary, “ to 
collect information of the actual condition and efficiency of 
the common schools and other means of popular education,” 
has been performed through the medium of Conventions, 
called in each county of the Commonwealth, composed of 
teachers, school committee men and the friends of educa- 
tion generally, held at convenient intervals, throughout the 
State, so that the Secretary might be present at each Con- 
vention. ‘These Conventions have given rise to many 
instructive discussions, have collected and diffused much 
information, and maintained and extended an interest in 
the subject of education. 
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Any one who will take the trouble to examine the “‘ Ab- 
stracts of the School Returns,” will see how much the 
school committees have been influenced by the sugges- 
tions of the Board of Education and its Secretary, and 
what testimony they bear to the wisdom of their measures 
and to the benefits which have resulted from their labors. 

We are far however from supposing, that all which has 
been done among us for the improvement of common 
schools since the establishment of the Board is their work. 
The Board itself is but the result of causes, which are con- 
stantly operating to effect the ends for which it was institu- 
ted. The equality of ‘privileges in this country occasions 
a general competition for power and influence. Whatever 
gives one man among us a superiority over his fellows, 
provokes their emulation. Among these sources of superi- 
ority knowledge is prominent. Our age more than any 
previous one has demonstrated that knowledge is power, 
and has thus made it an object of general desire. The 
craving for knowledge on the part of the people naturally 
urges a representative government into measures for the 
promotion of popular education. This is a ground on 
which the philanthropist and the politician meet, an object 
which appeals alike to the love of man and the hope of 
man’s favor. Hence we see so many of the State Govern- 
ments bestirring themselves in aid of the education of the 
people. The causes which gave origin to the Board of 
Education are in constant activity and have constantly co- 
operated with it. But no unprejudiced man can doubt that 
the exertions of the Board have greatly aided the natural 
course of things. It has given direction and steadiness to 
the popular impulses, has increased men’s interest in the 
cause of education, and shown them what to aim at and 
how to reach it. 

During the earlier part of the existence of the Board it 
met with some opposition, and an attempt was made in the 
Legislature, in 1840, to procure its abolition. ‘The attempt 
failed, and the Board has since that time gained more and 
more the confidence of the community. 

In February, 1844, a communication appeared in the 
Christian Witness endeavoring to excite the feelings of 
the Orthodox against the Board and its Secretary. A con- 
troversy followed, between Mr. Mann on one side and the 
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editor of the Christian Witness and his correspondent on 
the other. The two latter professedly appealed to the 
Orthodox, as suffering a great wrong because the peculiar 
doctrines of Orthodoxy were not taught in the schools. For 
the exclusion of them they held the Board of Education, or 
rather its Secretary, responsible, although a Jaw of the 
Commonwealth had been in existence ever since the year 
1827, long before the establishment of the Board, by which 
law, “‘ books calculated to favor the tenets of any particular 
sect of Christians” were forbidden to be taught in the 
schools... Their argument for the teaching of the doctrines 
common to the Orthodox sects, is that such doctrines are 
not sectarian. But they were born too late. The day is past 
when Orthodoxy and Christianity were one in the eye of the 
law. In such a contest the Secretary gained an easy victory. 

We come now to the late lamentable controversy 
between Mr. Mann and a large number of the teachers of 
the public schools of this city. The assailants have been 
called by one of our contemporaries “ conspirators.” If they 
were such, we believe that many of them were drawn on, 
as conspirators often are, much farther than they had origi- 
nally intended to go, or than their sober judgment would 
have induced them to go. We do not believe that the 
teachers of our grammar and writing schools, as a body, 
were impelled by jealousy of the progress of the other 
schools of the Commonwealth, and the feeling that their 
own were losing their relative rank, to attack the man who 
had given the great impulse to the work of improvement. 
It is natural to suppose that thirty-one men were actuated 
by a variety of motives, and it is probable that personal ill- 
will and the jealousy above alluded to existed in the minds 
of some of them. But the prevailing motive we think to 
have been, offence taken at certain views and expressions of 
Mr. Mann, particularly his language on the subject of 
school discipline. Mr. Mann’s temperament is impetuous, 
his language is free and unguarded, and not unfrequently 
sarcastic. He has been in the habit of speaking and writ- 
ing respecting corporal punishment in schools as if it were 
a relic of barbarism. The effect which this language was 
likely to produce upon those teachers who felt obliged 
occasionally to resort to it, was not much qualified by the 
admission which he has always made, that in the present 
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state of education among us, and particularly with the 
present teachers, corporal punishment could not be entirely 
dispensed with.. The admission amounts only to this, that 
a barbarous system must be continued because we have 
unenlightened teachers. Its effect of course was anything 
but soothing. The teachers felt also, that the excitement 
which existed in the community on this subject increased 
the difficulty of maintaining discipline in the schools. Mr. 
Mann’s notions, too, respecting the mode in which reading 
should be taught to young children were far from being 
acceptable to most of them. And when his Seventh Annual 
Report came out, in which his usual opinions were 
enforced with more than his usual energy, and a description 
of foreign schools was given in which they were represented 
as far excelling those of this Commonwealth, the feeling of 
soreness was much increased, and a disposition to expose 
what they considered to be his errors grew up among the 
teachers. In this state of things it would not be surprising, 
if personal ill-will should have made some of their number 
peculiarly active, and led them to excite the rest till they 
were allowed to present their own views and feelings 
as the views and feelings of the teachers at large. This 
supposition we think naturally accounts for the fact, 
that a portion of the teachers’ ‘“ Remarks” breathes a 
spirit inconsistent with the known feelings of some of their 
body in time past towards Mr. Mann. The portion to 
which we allude is the introductory essay, for which all 
have made themselves responsible by affixing their signa- 
tures to the pamphlet, but which we are far from consider- 
ing as indicating the sentiment of the signers in general. 
This portion deserves the severe criticism which it has 
received from all quarters, but the subsequent pieces are 
written ina much better spirit, and contain little at which 
Mr. Mann should be offended. 

The second article treats of the Prussian mode of instruc- 
tion, and of the use of text-books. It contains some sensi- 
ble views respecting text-books. But the criticism on the 
Prussian mode of teaching does not come with much 
authority, because the writer seems to derive all his knowl- 
edge of the subject from the Report which he criticises. 

The third article is on “Modes of teaching children to 
read.” It is written with much ability. We are glad to 
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find from Mr Mann’s “ Reply” that his notions respecting 
the teaching of words before letters do not differ so widely 
from those of most persons, as had been supposed by the 
writer of this article and by many others. 

The fourth article treats of “School Discipline.”” Much 
has been said among us of late against corporal punishment 
as a means of school government. The writer of the re- 
marks on school discipline, fearing that the opponents of 
corporal punishment are running into an injurious extreme, 
undertakes to show that the right of inflicting it should not 
be taken from the master. He says nothing which indi- 
cates the opinion, that such punishment should be used to 
the exclusion of higher means of influence, or that it should 
be the means ordinarily employed.. He merely contends 
that the master ought to be allowed to resort to it, if 
all other means of enforcing his orders fail. And this, as 
we have hitherto supposed, is Mr Mann’s own doctrine. 
He has been in the habit of expressing himself with earn- 
estness against the abuse of corporal punishment; but he 
has always admitted the propriety of its use in extreme 
cases in the present condition of the schools. But in his 
reply to the teachers on this subject he manifests more than 
his usual warmth. His excitement hurries him so far that 
he misrepresents his opponent’s argument. Because the 
writer of the article on school discipline lays down the 
principle that obedience is the fundamental law of a school, 
and must in case of necessity be enforced by corporal 
punishment, Mr Mann treats him as if he had maintained 
that fear and pain should be the master’s ordinary means of 
government. This assumption pervades and vitiates his 
reply to this portion of the “ Remarks.” 

With all our respect for Mr, Mann’s eminent merit and 
usefulness, we cannot think that his “ Reply to Thirty-one 
Boston Schoolmasters” is written in the right spirit. We 
admit that the introductory portion of the ‘“ Remarks” of 
the schoolmasters misrepresented him, and was peculiarly 
fitted to irritate an ardent, susceptible mind. But it is 
painful to see a man of his standing and influence replying 
in a similar tone. The public are too apt to regard a con- 
troversy conducted in this spirit as a personal quarrel, and 
to think less of the great points at issue than of which party 
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hits hardest. If his manner had been more moderate, his 
reply would have been more dignified and effective. 

The “ Observations” signed G. B. E. and understood to 
be from the pen of Mr. George B. Emerson, are written 
with candor and impartiality. We differ from him, however, 
in regard to the merits of the public schools of this city. 
Some years of official connexion with them have given us a 
higher opinion of their character than he appears to enter- 
tain. 

On calling back our thoughts from this unfortunate con- 
troversy to the efforts which have been made of late years, 
and are now in progress, for the improvement of the young 
in this country, and particularly in our Commonwealth, we 
feel constrained to remind all who are interested in this ob- 
ject, of the necessity of a liberal spirit and united action. 
We are free to choose between good and ill. No benevolent 
despot can compel us to be prosperous and happy, to be 
wise and virtuous, against our will. We must choose and 
act for ourselves. It is by union of action among the wise 
and good that improvements in our condition are to be ef- 
fected. A Peter the Great might drag a reluctant nation 
out of darkness into light; but the will which was concen- 
trated in him is here diffused through that unwieldy mass, 
a majority of the people. The task of convincing tens of 
thousands must be gone through, before great measures can 
be adopted for the attainment of great ends. Concert of 
action is indispensable, and such concert cannot be obtain- 
ed, and far less can it be maintained, without some sacrifice 
of individual opinions. When the difficulties that attend the 
outset of an important enterprise have been overcome, and 
plans which have been adopted deliberately are operating 
successfully, it becomes every wise man to aid the move- 
ment, though it may not coincide with his views in every 
particular. Above all, he should scorn to Jet any personal 
pique, any jealousy of party or sect, induce him to throw 
obstructions in the way of an undertaking which promises 
well for his country. If the course of the Board of Educa- 

tion has been attended with some great and good results, 
and is likely to produce more, it is the part of sound discre- 
tion and right feeling to encourage it to continued exertion, 
and cheerfully co-operate with it in the work of sowing 
knowledge and virtue broadcast through the Commonwealth. 
E. W. 
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Art. VIII.— LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF THE LATE REV. 
G. W. WELLS.* 


To contemplate the character of the pure and virtuous, 
is an employment at once pleasant and instructive. Men 
are formed to sympathize with what is excellent in princi- 
ple and conduct, and while they study, they can hardly 
suppress the desire to imitate it. It is accordingly wise 
and dutiful to multiply accounts of departed ones, who 
during life were distinguished by traits and deeds which 
survivors would be better for copying. Nor is it essential 
to the best effect, that they to whom attention is invited, 
belonged to that class of persons who, possessing intellect- 
ual endowments of the highest order, and placed in cir- 
cumstances most favorable for the display of them, succeed 
in gaining the greatest notoriety. Eminent moral worth 
and usefulness, unconnected with shining abilities, not only 
deserve commemoration, but exert an influence, —at least 
in this community, it is gratifying to think, — far stronger 
and deeper as well as more salutary, than mere talent of 
any kind, however commanding ; and writers may therefore 
believe they render the best service to society by furnishing 
their readers with examples of excellence, devotedness to 
duty, and success, like the one now under notice. 

The volume in hand contains memorials, not of a man 
whom the world would call great, but what is incomparably 
better, of a Christian whose character and labors no one 
imbued with the spirit of the Gospel can meditate upon 
without strong feelings of admiration and delight. In pre- 
senting it to the public, the ‘“ Union Pastoral Association 
of Ministers” happily availed themselves of a fit oppor- 
tunity both to express the sentiments of respect and affec- 
tion they had cherished for a worthy brother, and to lay 
the community under obligations of gratitude for an inter- 
esting and useful book. The ‘“ Memoir,” brief, but com- 
prehensive and just and beautifully written, is from the 
pen of Rev. C. A. Bartol; and for the selection of “ Dis- 
courses,” made with so good judgment, readers are indebted 
to Rev. Messrs. S. K. Lothrop and A. P. Peabody. 





* Practical Discourses. By Gtorce WapswortH WELLS, late Pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Groton. With a Memoir. Boston: William 
Crosby. 1844. 12mo. pp. 290. 
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It was our privilege, nearly eighteen years ago, to be 
present at the ordination of the subject of this Memoir, in 
Kennebunk, Maine. Among those who took part in the 
services of the occasion, were Kirkland, Parker, and Ware, 
—alas, now no longer with the living on earth. We were 
witnesses of the interest shown by these excellent men in 
the young candidate for the sacred office ; and we thought 
that no one, much conversant with him at that time, could 
fail to be struck with.the proofs he gave of intelligence 
and purity of mind, of sincerity and singleness of purpose, 
of a disposition very serious and earnest, yet bland and 
cheerful, of manly decision and independence joined to 
great modesty of deportment, and of an affectionateness 
of temper which, notwithstanding his characteristic reserve, 
could not but reveal itself and win friendly regards. We 
marked him then as one eminently well fitted for his pro- 
fession ; as one destined to have, in an uncommon degree, 
both the love and the respect ‘of any people, whom he 
might serve, capable of appreciating a conscientious, kind- 
hearted, zealous, wise, and devoted pastor ; as one, too, who 
would be succeesfal. id the best sense of the term whee 
influence for good, if it should not be wide, would certainly 
be deep and lasting. And so it has been. All who lived 
near him are ready to bear testimony to the great and sal- 
utary effects he produced within his chosen sphere of duty. 
To be talked about and sought after abroad, was not among 
his aims; he always preferred to confine his thoughts and 
labors to his own parish. His biographer thinks “ he with- 
drew himself too much from the notice and acquaintance 
of others,” and feels “sure that nothing but this voluntary 
retirement prevented a much wider intercourse and fame, 
such as he secured wherever he could not keep his worth 
from being known.” At home, however, in the midst of 
the flock under his immediate care, his power was felt, as 
that of few others has been. And his influence was of the 
right kind; not so much what makes a people feel proud 
of their minister, as that which moves them to forsake their 
sins, fear and love God, and do their whole duty. In the 
language of the Memoir: 

‘* The savor of godliness was in all his influence. Few have 
reached so simply and entirely, to the extent of the powers and 
opportunities granted, the ends of the ministerial profession. 
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The deep infusion of the Gospel spirit, which he effected in 
Kennebunk, will remain and go down to another generation. 
In Savannah, his work, though brief, had the same profound- 
ness of nature. In Groton, the assurances are ample, of the 
prospering of the work of the Lord in his hand.” 


Wherever he labored, the writer also states, 


“* He reached his hearers’ minds and hearts. He met with 
the most gratifying success. It was not the success of that 
loud and transient admiration which so often deceives both the 
preacher and the congregation, but the success of making the 
people more serious and religious inquirers, more bent upon 
personal virtue, and more imbued with devotion to God.” 


We should like to dwell longer on the character and re- 
sults of his ministry, if our limits permitted. 

Mr. Wells was a native of Boston, born in October, 1804. 
While yet a youth he was deprived by death of his father. 
Him we never knew; but with his mother it was our priv- 
ilege to be acquainted ; and when we say that few women 
excelled her in those qualities which chiefly ennoble and 
adorn the sex, we only express what all who,were intimate 
with her believed and felt. Under her pious care, and 
favored with the ministrations of a pastor distinguished by 
the purity and fervor of his devotional sentiments, he began 
to manifest very early in life a regard for spiritual things. 
While connected with the University, which he entered in 
1819, in the fifteenth year of his age, it was evident to his 
friends that the principles of a pure religious faith were 
strengthening and deepening in his soul. In the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, where he spent the usual term of 
three years, he gave proof not only of talents suited to the 
ministry, but especially of a seriousness of disposition, a 
gravity of deportment, a reverence for religion and its in- 
stitutions, and a zeal for truth and duty accompanied by 
good sense, which are not common in persons of his age. 
Having completed his theological studies, he preached 
some time in Boston; then in Baltimore ; and in 1827 was 
settled in Kennebunk. There he remained eleven years, 
when, on account of the severity of the climate, which af- 
fected his health unfavorably, he left the people of his 
charge in that town, with inexpressible regret, both on his 
part and theirs. For several months he supplied, with great 
acceptance, the Unitarian pulpit in Savannah. Having 
21* 
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returned from the South, with his health partially recov- 
ered, he was invited to the First Parish in Groton, where 
he was installed in 1838. After laboring in this field with 
good success a little more than four years, he again became 
the victim of disease, and died March 17, 1843, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age. 

It would seem that Mr. Wells always had the feeling 
that he should not live to be old. Ina letter to a friend, 
written in 1833, he remarked: 


*“‘T do not know why it is, but I have the impression frequently 
and vividly made upon my mind, that I am not to have a long 
life. In all my reflections upon death, it seems to me that it is by 
no means a distant event. Perhaps this feeling arises from the 
early death of my brother and my father. It does not arise 
from any ill health, for my health is very good. However, if 
this impression makes me more earnest in my work, — if I could 
realize that I have a great work to do, and but a short time in 
which to accomplish it, I should esteem it a happy thing.” 


How much his industry and perseverance were owing to 
this impression, we do not know; but, as his biographer 
says, | 


‘* He persisted, perhaps to a fault, in laboring, when the state 
of his health, and the advice of his friends, and the counsel of 
his physicians, forbade. It was always so. Wherever his lot 
was cast, persevering toil was the attitude with which he stood 
in it. He would fain die with his armor on. And he did.” 


The last time that he preached, which was the first Sun- 
day in February, he was ill enough to be at home and on 
his bed. He did not leave his house after returning from 
that service. We will not dwell on the closing scene, 
though in all spiritual respects, a happy one. ‘The Lire,” 
he used to say, ‘let us look to our lives ;” and in our own 
view it is more important to know how one lives than how he 
dies. Suffice it to add, in the words of a near relative who 
was with him in his last days: “In sickness as in health, 
his entire disinterestedness was ever apparent.” ‘ He was 
at all times cheerful.” ‘The same faith that animated him 
in life, failed him not in the hour of trial.” 

In describing, in few words, the intellectual and moral 
qualities of the subject of this notice, we shall write from 
personal knowledge, not_less than from the testimony 
of others. His mind was clear and discriminating ; 
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strong, rather than brilliant; not rapid in its movements, 
but sure ; of a steady, firm, and decided cast, yet liberal 
and open to conviction. His judgment was sound, and his 
reasoning faculty possessed more than ordinary force. He 
was not deficient in imagination, though this was not among 
his leading powers ; and while he had a turn for speculative 
pursuits, his efforts were chiefly on the side of the practi- 
cal in life. His understanding was cultivated and affluent ; 
but it cost him labor to bring out its treasures, in a way to 
satisfy himself — owing in part to a want of natural facility, 
yet more to the elevation of his standard of excellence. 
His conclusions on no subject were hastily formed, and he 
seldom proclaimed them inopportunely ; but his opinions, 
when once matured, were definite and fixed; and when 
called on to declare them, he spoke with a manly decision. 
Respectable as were his intellectual traits, they were great- 
ly surpassed by his moral and religious qualities. Which of 
these was the most prominent, it would perhaps be difficult 
to find any two persons who could agree. We were most 
struck with the beauty of contrast conspicuous in his charac- 
ter. He was quick to feel, but had perfect command of his 
emotions. His humility was remarkable, and so were his 
self-respect and his reliance on his own powers. He was 
modest and reserved, yet in the exigencies of duty he could 
utter the needful word and do the bold deed. His meekness 
was gentle as a child’s, but he had the rock’s firmness in mat- 
ters of principle. He united spirituality of views with 
a taste and tact for affairs. He was full of energy, and 
his activity was ceaseless; but so quiet and unobtrusive 
were his movements, that they were hardly known except 
by their effects. His zeal in doing good, nothing could 
quench ; few, however, exercised a wiser caution in the 
choice of ends and means. He was constantly showing 
himself capable of any self-sacrifice for the welfare of his 
people ; though in the bosom of his family it would seem, 
we are told, as if he could have no love to spare for others. 

The earnestness of his piety, as well as of his benevolence, 

often bordered on enthusiasm ; but it so mingled itself with 
his other qualities, imparting and receiving a modifying in- 
fluence, that to none did it seem unnatural or extravagant, 
while advanced Christians felt it to be the charm of his 
rightly developed, consistent, and beautiful character. 
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As regards the “Discourses” contained in the volume 
before us, we have room to say little more than that they 
are such, in the main, as we should have expected from Mr. 
Wells. The most striking characteristic of their style — to 
borrow a sentence from the Memoir —is “a_ hortatory 
reasoning, at once moving and convincing.” That they 
are “‘ practical,” the title page announces ; and the reader 
will find them to be so in what we consider the best accept- 
ation of the term; not that they exclude “ doctrines” and 
teach only the ethics of common life, for such is far from 
being the case ; but because, while they are not deficient in 
the latter respect, they appeal to, elucidate, and enforce the 
great truths of the Gospel in a way to make them not only 
interesting as matters of speculative belief, but efficacious, 
also, as motives to practical piety and virtue. ‘They are not 
remarkable for novelty of thought, elegance of phraseology, 
or richness of illustration ; but in regard to truth of doc- 
trine, purity and elevation of devotional sentiment, healthi- 
ness of moral tone, strong good sense expressed in plain 
language and an earnest spirit, clear and forcible argument 
at once for the understanding and the heart, and that sort of 
direct and searching, yet tender and affectionate appeal to 
the conscience, which makes the hearer consider himself 
the one addressed, without being offended,— the sermons of 
but few preachers amongst us can justly claim, we are in- 
clined to think, any great superiority over these. It grati- 
fies us to know that through them the author, “ though dead, 
yet speaketh ;’ and we hope that many more than ever 
heard his living voice will be benefitted by his recorded in- 
structions. 

The following extracts, taken almost at random, will give 
our readers some idea of the style of Mr. Wells’s preach- 
ing. The first is from a discourse on “ Amusements.” 


** We should avoid amusements which may give us false views 
of life, excite romantic expectations, and thereby render us dis- 
satisfied with our condition or common employments. I have 
partly considered this point before; but I refer to it now, in 
order to offer some remarks upon books. A very common 
amusement and recreation is the reading of novels and other 
works of fiction. To such a degree is this amusement some- 
times carried, as to make us forget and neglect all our important 
duties, and live, as it were, in the dreamy world of our own 
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imagination. Now,I am not going to condemn all works of 
fiction ; for I do not think them all worthy of condemnation. 
I am not going to say that it is wrong for every one to read a 
novel. But I do say that most of such works present distorted 
views of life, excite unfounded expectations, give false ideas of 
what is desirable and praiseworthy, gloss over vices with the 
names of virtues, and make us return from the world of imagi- 
nation, which they have opened before us, to the realities of life, 
to find them dull and gloomy. I have known many young per- 
sons, by the formation of this habit, so affected, that study would 
be neglected, common duties appear irksome, the most extrava- 
gant and ill-founded notions and opinions be formed in the mind, 
and great unhappiness produced, And yet, so fascinated does 
the mind become with such writings, that it will return to them 
with something of the same kind of feeling with which the in- 
temperate man returns to his drink. There is an inebriation of 
mind created by novel-reading. The strong love of excitement 
craves constant gratification, and gratification of it only increases 
the evil. If I now address any young persons who are forming 
this habit, I would entreat them to pause, and ask themselves 
whether it is right or wrong. I would ask them, With what 
feeling do you go about your daily employments or studies? 
Do those fictions which you read make you dissatisfied with 
more useful reading and with the real duties of life? If so, I 
entreat you to break off entirely from the books to which you 
have addicted your minds, and to satisfy yourselves with works 
of an instructive character. You will find this very hard, at 
first. ‘They will seem very tame and uninteresting to your taste, 
depraved as it has been by fiction. But this should only make 
you more careful. It should open your eyes to the danger you 
are incurring, of injuring your mind and heart. But you will 
soon be rewarded for your self-denial. You will begin to find, 
that the more other books are read, the more will they impart 
strength and vigor to the mind. You will find, that there will be 
a satisfaction, a healthful consciousness in the mind, strikingly 
contrasted with the sickly and sentimental feeling which you 
now experience. I trust that you will make these inquiries into 
the character and tendency of the books which you read, and 
that you will have the firmness to renounce all such as can do 
you any injury. There are books enough within your reach, 
which unite useful instruction with pleasure; which give a 
healthful excitement to the mind, and pure feelings and desires 
to the heart. God has opened before you the great book of na- 
ture. Wander forth among its beauties. They will impart a 
calm and pure joy, such as the lover of fiction never has experi- 
enced.” — pp. 215—218. 
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As another extract, on a different and more serious sub- 
ject, we give an introductory passage from what we are in- 
formed was the ‘“author’s last discourse.” It is on the 
Lord’s Supper, from the words, “I have called you friends.” 


“‘ We have not looked upon Jesus with that personal affection 
and interest which his relation to us and his labors for us ought 
to have inspired. Many of his professed disciples have asso- 
ciated his name with their own wrangling contentions about his 
metaphysical nature, and have thought of him chiefly in order 
to determine what precise rank he holds in the scale of being; 
and many, who escape that error, yet think of him chiefly as the 
revealer of certain great truths; and, in the infinite worth of the 
message, are in danger of forgetting the messenger, or, at least, 
of thinking of him only as a messenger of God. They do not 
fee! toward him as if he were their personal friend and benefac- 
tor ; they do not cherish toward him that grateful affection, and 
that mingled reverence and love, which they feel toward mere 
earthly benefactors. And to this danger those called Unitarian 
Christians are peculiarly exposed. They have felt that many 
Christians have given to Jesus a place in their affections which 
belonged only to the Father, and have been led by their peculiar 
doctrines to regard him as interposing between God and his 
guilty creatures to avert from them his wrath ; so that their lan- 
guage and their feelings have indicated a higher degree of grat- 
itude to Jesus than to the Being who sent him. To avoid such 
an error, and to give to the Father the supremacy which belongs 
to him, they have, perhaps, fallen into the other extreme, and 
been in danger of forgetting the claims of Jesus personally to a 
place in their hearts. But Jesus, though ever earnestly pointing 
upward to his Father, and seeking to lead the hearts of men to 
repose undoubtingly on him, yet himself wished for a place in 
their affections, desired to be remembered, and to have his mem- 
ory associated with their holiest feelings and aspirations. To 
this end, he instituted the Lord’s Supper.”’ — pp. 279, 280. 


For examples of the manner in which Mr. Wells was 
accustomed to touch upon disputed points in theology, we 
refer readers to the sermons on ‘“ Regeneration” and 
** Atonement,” and especially to a letter of twenty-three 
pages near the beginning of the volume, addressed to one 
who bad become interested in the doctrines of another 
sect. ‘They seem to us excellent specimens of the true 
mode of controversial teaching. Ss. B. 
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Art. IX.—MR. PARKER AND HIS VIEWS.* 


THe appearance of the pamphlets enumerated below is 
a sufficient indication of an uneasiness of feeling and a 
diversity of opinion in our denomination, which it seems 
to us our journal, if faithful to its title, can no longer pass 
in silence. The publication of Mr. Parker’s ‘“ Discourse of 
Religion,” nearly three years ago, called forth an article in 
our former series, to which we are glad to refer those of 
our readers by whom it was not seen at the time. The 
agitation of the public mind to which this work gave rise 
subsided during Mr. Parker’s absence from home on a visit 
to Europe, but upon his return, when it appeared that he 
still presented himself as the advocate of views which were 
considered, by far the greater number of those with whom 
he had usually been classed in the theological divisions of 
the community, as subversive of faith in the Divine mission 
of Christ and the authority of the Scriptures, the. feelings 
of curiosity, sympathy, or admiration with which he had 
been regarded on the one side, and of distrust, disappro- 
bation, or indignation on the other, were naturally revived. 





* 1. The Fourth Quarterly Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. Boston. 1845. 12mo. pp. 24. 

2. Obstacles to the Truth. A Sermon preached in Hollis Street Church, 
on Sunday morning, Dec. 8, 1844. By Joun T. Sarcenr. Published 
by request of the Society. Boston. 1845. 8vo. pp- 20. 

3. The Ministry at Suffolk St. Chapel; its Origin, Progress and 
Experience. By Joun T. Sarcenz, late Pastor of that Chapel. Boston. 
1845. 8vo. pp. 40. 

4. The Relation of Jesus to his Age and the Ages. A Sermon preached 
at the Thursday Lecture, in Boston, December 26,1844. By THropore 
ParkeER, Minister of the Second Church in Roxbury. Boston. * 1845. 
8vo. pp. 18. 

5. The Excellence of Goodness. A Sermon preached in the Church 
of the Disciples, in Boston, on Sunday, January 26,1845. By THropore 
Parker, Minister of the Second Church in Roxbury. Published by 
request. Boston. 1845. 8vo. pp. 16. 

6. The True Position of Rev. Theodore Parker ; being a Review of Rev. 
R. C. Waterston’s Letter, in the Fourth Quarterly Report of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. ‘Audi alteram pattem.” Boston. 1845. 8vo. 

22. 
PPS Questions addressed to Rev. T. Parker and his Friends. Boston. 
1845. 12mo. pp. 16. 

8. A Plea for the Christian Spirit. A Sermon preached February 2, 
1845, in the Church of the Cambridgeport Parish. By A. B. Muzzy, 
Minister of the Parish. Printed by request. Boston. 1845. 8vo. 
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Probably however these feelings would not have arisen 
above their former point, if Mr. Sargent’s exchange of pul- 
pits, and the ground which he took in his subsequent cor- 
respondence with the Committee of the Fraternity of 
Churches, had not turned the attention of the community 
not only upon the character of Mr. Parker’s speculations, 
but upon the course which ought to be taken towards him 
by his brethren in the ministry. The excitement was in- 
creased by Mr. Parker’s preaching, and afterwards printing, 
the discourse at the Thursday Lecture, which stands the 
fourth on our list. A serious difference of opinion in “ the 
Church of the Disciples” in this city, occasioned by an 
exchange of professional labors between the pastor and 
Mr. Parker, and causing a temporary separation of the 
members, the details of which were, with an unusual frank- 
ness, laid before the public in one of our journals, added 
interest to the discussion, which had already become suffi- 
ciently warm and personal. And one consequence is seen 
in the last three pamphlets whose titles we have quoted, 
representing, it may be said, the two parties originally at 
issue, with the third party which always arises, under such 
circumstances, as a mediating influence. Itis not unlikely 
that other publications will follow. We need not wait for 
them, however, before we endeavor to fix attention, which’ 
is in danger of being diverted to incidental subjects, upon 
the great question that is brought into debate. We may 
possibly prevent or remove misunderstanding. 

That many in the community do not apprehend the mer- 
its of the controversy, nor the principles by which the par- 
ties respectively profess to be governed in their relations to 
one another, is plain. Injustice is therefore sometimes 
done to both the parties. To Mr. Parker and his friends 
a greater amount of unbelief and a more careless course of 
conduct are imputed than can be proved ; while the silence 
of other ministers is construed into a sympathy with him 
in his peculiar opinions, or their open dissent from him 
pronounced a sacrifice of liberality. Even those whose 
published opinions are before the world have been charged 
with an agreement which their works contradict. He who 
cannot see an essential difference between the writings of 
Mr. Norton, Dr. Palfrey, or Mr Furness, where the facts of 
the Divine mission of Jesus Christ and its miraculous 
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attestation are continually asserted, and the writings of Mr. 
Parker, where they are as continually denied, must be incapa- 
pable of discerning or measuring the relations of ideas ; and 
he who will not see the difference because it suits his pur- 
pose to overlook it, saves his intelligence at the expense of 
his honesty. 

The real question we conceive to be a question concern- 
ing the foundations of faith. Why shall we believe relig- 
ious truths? on this turns the controversy ; not, what are 
religious truths? The distinction is made, and we hold it 
to be a just one, between the truths and the facts of relig- 
ion. In one sense indeed the facts of religion may be said 
to be among its truths, since they not only are matters of 
belief, but are worthy to be believed —are true. So like- 
wise the truths of religion, or many of them at least, may 
be called facts, since they present to the mind either what 
has been or what is or what shall be. The existence of 
God is a fact which has no limits in time. We may speak 
then of spiritual truths and of historical truths, or of ‘spir- 
itual facts and historical facts, as belonging to religion. 
But the historical facts of religion are, in strictness of 
speech, its proofs rather than its truths. The distinction 
may be allowed, and it is important in view of the present 
controversy. 

For, adopting this distinction, we do not understand that 
Mr. Parker denies the Christian truths, On the contrary, he 
both recognizes and insists on them, makes them prominent 
and authoritative, and calls for faith in them as just and 
essential to the true life. The doctrines, not only of the 
Divine government and providence, but of immortality and 
retribution, the paternal character of God, the fraternal re- 
lations of mankind, the great principles of love to God and 
love to man, the absolute importance of righteousness — 
and this nota righteousness of external propriety, but of 
the whole character — universal and thorough rectitude, 
such as is seen only where there is fidelity to all our obliga- 
tions and destinies — in a word, the authority of the law of 
duty, as expounded by Christ, —all these points we under- 
stand to be as heartily believed by the one party as the 
other in this controversy. So far as they are concerned, 
he whose course has given so much pain to his brethren, 
is a Christian believer; and so far as the inculcation of 
VOL. XXXVIII. —4TH S. VOL. III. NO. II. 22 
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these truths is concerned, he is most certainly a Christian 
teacher.* 

But he denies the correctness of the grounds on which 
these truths are generally received as authoritative ; and 
he presents other grounds of faith which we believe to be 
altogether insufficient for the purpose. He denies the mi- 
raculous character of Christianity. He denies that Jesus 
was sent upon a special mission, in any other sense than 
that in which any other great or good man has a mission 
to perform, growing out of the exigencies of the time in 
which he lives, and the capacities with which he is endowed. 
He denies the inspiration of Jesus, in any other sense than 
that in which it may be shared by any one of our race, 
— the same in kind with what we all have, and differing in 
degree only according to the larger natural endowment and 
moral or spiritual development of the individual. He 
denies the miraculous narratives of the New Testament, 
and holds them to be the exaggerations of an admiring but 
poorly enlightened faith. The resurrection even of our 
Lord he rejects from among the facts which he can believe, 
and represents the Gospels as the most singular compound 
of the true and the false, that the literature or the religion 
of any period of the world has ever known. It is plain 
then, that so far as faith in the supernatural mission of 
Christ, or in the historical record of his life, is concerned, 
Mr. Parker is not a Christian believer. 

And yet he may be a Christian man. That is to say, he 
may have received from Christianity influences, which he is 
too slow to acknowledge, that have made him a pious and 
upright follower of the Master from whom he withholds this 
title. It may be a speculative rather than a practical 
denial of Christ’s authority which we observe in him, and 
notwithstanding the instability of the foundations on which 
his faith rests, he may draw from the Christian truths the 
strength and beauty of character which mark a true disci- 
ple. And this we are bound to admit and remember, that 





* Some of our readers may regard this as a concession which we ought 
not to make. We do not mean it as a concession. If the qualifying 
phrase which we have used be kept in mind, we do not see how it is pos- 
sible to make any other statement. So fur as the belief or inculcation of 
the truths to which we have referred is concerned, Mr. Parker is a Christian 
believer and teacher, for the simple reason that he believes and teaches 
these, which are Christian truths. 
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while he discards what we consider a needful basis of faith, 
he may cherish as strong a conviction as we of the reality 
of the truths which our faith embraces, justifying his con- 
victions to his own mind by reasons which to other minds, 
and in respect to their legitimate force, are inconclusive or 
scarcely worthy of examination ; for how often do we see 
men adopting with the utmost confidence as grounds of 
belief, what every one else perceives to have a fatal 
unsoundness. We are therefore indisposed to question the 
veracity of one who tells us he holds to the same conclu- 
sions with us, because he has not reached them by what 
appears to us, or to all the rest of the world, the only 
proper way. 

It is said, however, that it is not easy to reconcile a rever- 
ent faith with the language which has been used in this 
connexion respecting Christ, and the ordinances or the 
institutions of his Church. That language which must 
strike most readers as both light and sarcastic has been 
used by Mr. Parker, we conceive to be beyond denial and 
for the frequent introduction into his writings of a tone of 
remark that can only wound the religious sensibilities of 
the community and shock those who do not take his point 
of view, we hold him answerable at the bar not of good 
taste, but of propriety and decency. Still it isa fair prin- 
ciple of judgment in every case, that the general tone of a 
book, or a life, shall be admitted to qualify the force of 
expressions which seem contrary to its prevalent spirit. 
When therefore we find many more professions of a tender 
reverence and profound admiration of Jesus than passages 
which bear the impress of scorn or levity; when we learn 
that the usual religious exercises of the ministry from 
whose incumbent these passages have proceeded breathe 
an humble piety; when we not only perceive that he 
retains his connexion with the Christian Church, but are 
informed that he celebrates the Christian ordinances ; we 
are compelled to ask, whether we may not have given to 
those passages a stronger interpretation than they were 
intended by their author to bear.* And when he affirms 





* We think some part of the offence which almost every reader must 
take at many of Mr. Parker’s expressions, may be traced to his style, — 
impetuous, glowing, careless of necessary limitations of thought, and 
seldom mindful of the nicer accuracies of statement; just the worst style 
(though doubtless the most popular) for a scientific work on religion. 
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that his purpose was to expose the nature of views which, 
though generally entertained, we have ourselves been 
accustomed to stigmatize as low and unworthy, and to draw 
attention to the imperfect realization which the Church has 
as yet reached of the mind of Christ, we cannot hesitate, 
while we regret and condemn the terms in which he chose 
to convey his sentiments, to believe that they were uttered 
with an honest heart.* 

Still the utterance of these opinions involves a denial of 
the peculiar inspiration and authority of our blessed Lord, 
calls in question, nay, more than questions the credibility 
of the Scriptural narrative, and places the Gospel among the 
regular, though unusual methods of the Divine Providence. 
According to the theory which Mr. Parker advocates, the 
words of Christ derive little if any authority from the fact 
of his having spoken them —they are to be believed, not 
because they are his words, but because they are absolute 
truth ; what is represented by the Evangelists as miraculous, 
either did not take place or may be explained without 
admitting a supernatural intervention ; and since Christianity 
cannot in any proper sense be called a revelation, not only 
the possibility, but the probability of a farther development 
of the absolute truth than has yet been made by Christ or 
been seen in him, may be affirmed. From such state- 
ments, both our convictions and our feelings wholly dissent. 
They offend our Christian faith. They grate harshly upon 
the associations and sensibilities, which have been formed 
beneath the influences of a Christian education and a 
Christian experience. 

What then shall we do? What ought we as Christians 
todo? Shall we break forth into railing and abuse and 
menace? Shall we throw ourselves into a paroxysm of 
fear or indignation, and justify the world in drawing the 
inference, that we dare not trust Christianity in the open 
field of argument? Shall we suffer ourselves to be 
betrayed by a zeal for the truth into a misrepresentation of 
what is maintained by its assailants, or even into an exhibi- 





* It does not fall within the purpose of our article to notice the person- 
alities which Mr. Parker is accused of having uttered against his breth- 
ren. We may only remark, that we doubt not that, in the jealous state 
of feeling which has been awakened, a great deal has been imputed to 
him which was never in his heart or mind. 
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tion of what is bad in their system without an acknowledg- 
ment of what is good? We cannot do this. It is neither 
right nor wise. We fear not that Christianity will be una- 
ble to establish its Divine claims against honest or dishon- 
est assailants, and we will not do it the disservice of 
attempting to defend its impregnable bulwarks by covering 
them with inflammatory placards. No; let those bulwarks 
stand in their simple grandeur, and let it be our office to 
point out their strength. 

It is not by names nor by reproaches nor by threats, that 
they who embrace erroneous views should be met in their 
endeavors to win the public sympathy. The views which 
we have now described, we deem to be unscriptural, un- 
sound, and mischievous. But it becomes us to show that 
this character belongs to them, and not merely to assert it. 
We must state our objections calmly, and expose the defec- 
tive parts of the system we would prevent from gaining favor 
in the community. This we propose to do, within such 
limits as we can now command. 

In the first place, they more than leave out of sight, they 
directly impugn what we hold to be of incalculable value, 
the fact of a special revelation from God. This fact, inde- 
pendently of the contents of the revelation, is unutterably 
important. It proves an interest in man on the part of his 
Creator, which nothing else could prove. An interruption 
of the usual course of things is what we rejoice to believe 
has taken place. So far from accounting it an advantage 
to believe in an order of events which is never broken by 
Him on whose -will that order depends, — pronounce the 
order natural or supernatural, we care not which, so long 
as it is necessarily inviolable, —so far is an inflexible nor- 
malism, to use a word which is thought by some to 
express better than any other the true condition of the 
universe, from being the condition of things under which 
we should prefer to live, we are thankful that God has 
spoken to man by special and extraordinary and miraculous 
methods. -It assures us that we live under the eye of a 
watchful Parent. It gives us a confidence in the fatherly 
relations of the Supreme Being, which is worth more, yes, 
more than the faith which we draw from nature and provi- 
dence. Philosophy overlooks a great want of man, and it 
denies him the most precious and significant of all tokens 
22° 
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of the Divine regard, when it casts aside a miraculous reve- 
| lation. Christ, not ‘the proudest achievement of the 
i) human race,” nor “the profoundest religious genius God 
| has raised up,” but the messenger specially chosen, spe- 
cially empowered, and specially authenticated ; the mes- 
senger of God to man—to us, to all lying in their igno- 
rance and their sin; “the organ through which the Infi- 
nite spoke,” as this same writer has said; but not such an 
organ as is the outward creation or the inward reason, 
through which the Infinite has spoken from the first, or as 
the course of events, through which according to the 
usages of his providence he addresses. instruction to our 
souls; but an organ peculiar in its character, and constitu- 
ted for this very purpose ; such is it our privilege to regard 
Christ, and he who would take from us this privilege would 
do no less injustice to the Father in heaven than to man on 
earth. 

Passing now from the fact of a revelation to its contents, 
we object to Mr. Parker’s exposition of religion, that it does 
not allow sufficient importance to the disclosures or influ- 
ences of Christianity. There is something in Christianity 
which entitles it to be called the Gospel — good news — 
intelligence not before received by man, and most accepta- 
ble to one who understands his own needs. This peculiar 
excellence of Christianity we find in the communications 
which it makes respecting the Divine placability and human 
destiny. It reveals a doctrine of pardon which the world 
had not before educed from all their speculations upon the 
relations of man to the Deity. It is to the Bible we must 
go, if we would ascertain the terms of forgiveness for the 
sinner. Even if they may be learned from the Old Testa- 
ment, it is from the records of revelation that they must be 
ih learned. From no other source can we derive adequate or 
ti trustworthy information. In regard too to the purpose and 
4 results of the present life, it is Christianity which expounds 
| these in such a manner as satisfies the anxious inquiries of 
the soul. Men indeed believed in immortality before Christ 
appeared to give them instruction, but their faith was either 
unsteady in its character or material in respect to the 
objects of its contemplation. Men may now collect argu- 
ments for belief in a future life from the domains of philos- 
ophy, but they forget how much the force of such argu- 
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ments upon their minds depends on the influence which 
Chr.stianity has insensibly exerted over their judgments 
and associations ever since their birth. We therefore con- 
tend, that those persons who speak of Christian truths as 
necessary parts of human belief when the spiritual nature 
of man has reached a certain stage of progress, overlook 
the part which Christianity has borne in bringing them to 
this stage. Let them have been born, and have grown up 
where Christianity was unknown, and they would never 
have been able to talk as they now talk. They would not 
have known enough, for they would not have seen far enough 
into themselves or into the arrangements and plans of the 
Infinite Father. 

Again, Mr. Parker’s view does not give to Christ himself 
that place among the subjects of religious meditation which 
the New Testament assigns to him. Explain it as we may, 
after the manner of this or that sect, the fact lies on the 
broad surface of the Christian Scriptures, that Christ is 
there continually brought into notice. We cannot open a 
page of the New Testament where we do not find him 
standing out prominently before the _ believer’s gaze. 
Around him, if we may so speak, the Christian truths are 
crystallized. Without him they seem to fall into discon- 
nected fragments. The terms in which he is noticed are not 
such as might be used respecting a great man, “ the loftiest 
spirit that has bestrode the ages.”” We cannot reconcile 
the language of Scripture with any idea below the admis- 
sion of mediatorial offices performed by Christ, which not 
only take him out of the common experience of humanity 
in regard to the spiritual life, but lift him up above all con- 
ception of what is possible for humanity in the natural 
development of its powers. 

It may be said that the biographical character of the 
Gospels of course renders Christ there the subject of con- 
tinual mention. But in, those narratives, so free from all 
panegyric on the part of the writers, the language of Jesus 
concerning himself is such as we cannot conceive to have 
been used by one, who did not feel himself to be immeas- 
urably exalted above all other instructors or benefactors 
whom God had bestowed on our race, —a Teacher, a Sa- 
viour, a Mediator, in a sense or with an emphasis which 
belongs to the application of those titles to no one else. 
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And this language of his is not occasional, now and then 
surprising us by the claim of an unusual relation existing 
between him and God. It is habitual, constant, his daily 
speech, flowing out from his consciousness as freely as refer- 
ence to the powers of their own minds comes from the lips 
of ordinary men in their familiar intercourse. Mr. Parker 
is fond of calling Jesus a “‘ great man.” That Jesus enter- 
tained no higher view of his own inspiration and ministry 
than this term expresses, we find it impossible to believe 
after a perusal of the Evangelists. If we turn now to the 
Epistles, to which not the life of Christ, but the state of the 
churches gave occasion, letters written about the Christian 
faith and the Christian character, we find Christ everywhere 
and always presented as the object whom reverence and 
gratitude should unite in celebrating. With all his afflu- 
ence of language, Paul labors to find words that shall con- 
vey his sense of the greatness of Christ’s services and offices. 
With the exception only of the one God, who “ is over all,” — 
an exception also omnipresent in the Christian Scriptures,— 
Jesus Christ is here raised into the highest place to which 
human admiration or reverence can climb. He stands 
alone, on the mountain summit of inspiration, where the 
light of heaven rests, as it never has rested upon the lower 
regions where men walk by its reflected beams. He stands 
alone, in the vesture of an authority which no human 
powers can weave. ‘That seamless robe fell upon him from 
the skies. 

We proceed to another, not less cogent, reason for 
rejecting the opinions which Mr. Parker has brought before 
the community. They destroy the value of all historical 
testimony. ‘The effect of his remarks is, to strip the Chris- 
tian Scriptures of their authority as records of the past. 
We cannot place any reliance upon them. They are 
uncertain and untrue —abounding in fables — unfit to be 
trusted where they bear the strongest internal marks of 
truth. They give faithful accounts neither of the incidents 
which occurred, nor of the conversations which were held, 
nor of the discourses which were delivered. This is a 
serious objection, enough, one might think, to any theologi- 
cal or philosophical system. But this is by no means the 
whole evil. If the New Testament cannot be believed, 
then no book that has come to us from antiquity can be 
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believed; nay, no book that has come from any. former 
age. Keliance upon historical testimony becomes unjusti- 
fiable. We can know nothing of the past. We cannot 
know that there has been a past, except by inference from 
the present. This is strong language, but no stronger than 
the case warrants. For no other book has come down to 
our times with such proofs, external and internal, of 
authenticity, as the New Testament; and if we may treat 
this volume as is proposed, then we maintain that there is 
no record nor narrative in the world that ought to be 
trusted. We may as well write over every shelf of bio- 
graphy and history in our libraries the Tekel of the ancient 
inscription, — “‘'Thou art weighed in the balances and art 
found wanting.” Why, look at the treatment which these 
records receive. Here are narratives in which the natu- 
ral and the supernatural, as they were deemed by the 
writers, are interlocked like the branches of two trees which 
have grown together from their infancy, and the reader of 
this day tells us, that the one is full of life, but the other a 
dead incumbrance, which may be cut away without any 
harm — or, rather, to great advantage ; and yet the evidence 
upon the face of the record for the vitality of both is pre- 
cisely the same. If one may be consumed in the fire of 
expurgatory criticism, so may both, and nothing be left. 
So far as the record may be allowed to speak for itself, the 
proof that Jesus lived, and the proof that he wrought mira- 
cles, stand on precisely the same ground. Looking at the 
testimony of the Evangelists alone, both these statements 
are true or both are false. If the latter—if we may not 
believe anything which the Evangelists have written 
respecting Jesus, where shall we of this age get any knowl- 
edge of his beneficent life or perfect character? Every one 
else who has described these has copied the Evangelists, 
and if the original is false, then the copies cannot be 
trusted. Like the affectionate Mary, when asked the occa- 
sion of her tears, the believer can only say, ‘They have 
taken away my Lord ;” for not even, in the words which 
she added, can he say of those who have annihilated the 
Evangelical testimony, ‘I know not where they have laid 
him.” Why should he look after an imaginary being? 


The question has been put, how can the honesty or com- 
petency of Jesus as a religious teacher be maintained by 
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those who deny that he wrought miracles, when he 
appealed to them once and again as proof of a Divine mis- 
sion ; and the answer which has been given shows more 
clearly, how unreasonable in itself and fatal in its conse- 
quences is the principle of discrimination between the parts 
of the sacred history, which we are examining. We are 
told that the Evangelists have not reported our Lord’s 
words correctly, having either mistaken them at the time 
or written from an inaccurate recollection. So then we 
may trust the accounts which we have of our Lord’s words 
as little as the accounts of his actions. Perhaps the Apos- 
tles mistook his language in Galilee as well as in Jerusalem. 
Years elapsed before either was committed to writing. 
Why shall we believe that Matthew’s account of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, with “the parables, the rebukes, the 
beautiful beatitudes,” contains what was said by Jesus? Or 
why place any confidence in John’s narration either of 
what was done or what was said in that upper chamber, 
whence we have been accustomed to think so much 
instruction has come to us? Oh, it makes one sad to see 
the pages from which alone we derive our knowledge of 
Jesus handled, we will not say with such irreverence, for we 
impute no unworthy motive, but with such illogical and de- 
structive recklessness, the effect of which is to discredit all 
the records of profane as well as sacred history, and to sep- 
arate us from the wisdom of all previous generations. 

We leave this point, to notice another grave objection to 
the opinions advanced by Mr. Parker, — that they deprive 
us of the only sufficient means of authenticating a revela- 
tion from God, and so obtaining trustworthy instruction 
upon the most important inquiries which human ignorance 
and human want can propose. We have already said that 
the fact of a revelation communicated by a special messen- 
ger is denied, and that the benefits of such a revelation are 
overlooked. We now remark, that the only means by 
which the fact of such a revelation, either in past or future 
times, could be proved, is pronounced needless, and ade- 
quate evidence of such means having been used, impossible. 
For it is maintained that the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment are not supported by sufficient evidence ; yet we may 
challenge the ingenuity of believer or skeptic to present an 
array of proofs for any supposable miracles, which should 
on the whole be as strong as that which may be adduced 
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in favor of the early Christian miracles. Certain points in 
the evidence might have more force, as for example, the 
record might be penned on the spot instead of years after- 
wards, or the miracles might be wrought among a skeptical 
or a cultivated people, instead of a nation distinguished by 
little reach of mind and accustomed from their infancy to 
narratives of supernatural interposition. But if we take 
into view the whole chain of evidence on which the mira- 
cles of the New Testament rest, we shall not find it easy to 
imagine a case that would present larger claims to belief. 
Mr. Parker does not deny the possibility of miracles, (under 
his definition of the term,) nor express an unwillingness 
to believe in them on sufficient evidence. But we affirm, 
that clearer or fuller evidence than we have in favor of the 
miracles of the New Testament could not be furnished. 
Therefore if they are rejected, none can ever be accepted 
on historical testimony. If, however, no miracles can be 
substantiated to the satisfaction of a subsequent age, then 
the fact of a direct revelation from Heaven in any past time 
can never be proved, since the only conclusive proof of 
such a revelation is miracle. In the nature of things there 
is no other test of a Divine mission. The presumed divini- 
ty or excellence of the doctrine which any one claiming 
to fill such a mission may deliver, is not an infallible test, 
for excellent and worthy of God as the doctrine may 
seem to us, our estimate of its character may be incorrect, 
and hence cannot afford positive or undeniable indication 
of its truth. Miracle furnishes what is needed in the case, 
proof positive and decisive of a peculiar relation between 
God and him who works the miracle ; in other words proof 
of a superhuman power entrusted to him for some end; 
which end, if he profess to be a religious teacher, may be 
reasonably presumed to be the delivery of religious truth. 
The language of the Jewish Nicodemus to Jesus was strictly 
logical : — ‘“‘ We know that thou art a teacher come from 
God, for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” Miracle being a conclusive 
proof of a Divine mission, while nothing else can afford 
such proof, if satisfactory evidence that miracles have been 
performed is impossible, the fact of a Divine revelation can 
never be established. But greater evidence cannot be fur- 
nished than actually exists for the Christian miracles. By 
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a denial therefore of these we are driven to the painful 
result, that a revelation from God which shall be supported 
by adequate proofs of its origin is an impossibility. 

The force of this reasoning Mr. Parker thinks is set 
aside, by proposing a better justification of faith in one 
professing to deliver heavenly truth, than the grounds 
which we have defended. The insufficiency, however, of 
this justification forms with us another objection to the views 
under our present notice. What is it, on which he who 
pronounces miracles needless relies? On the attestation 
which truth obtains from his own nature —on the support 
which it derives from reason and the spiritual instincts 
which the Creator has bestowed upon us. ‘ The mind in- 
stinctively perceives truth; cannot mistake, and cannot 
reject it; but confesses its authority, and rejoices in its di- 
vinity.’ ‘That certain fundamental or elementary truths of 
religion find their sanction either in ultimate facts of our 
being, or in processes of the most rigid reasoning, or in 
both, we do not deny. The existence and perfection 
of God, for instance, must be proved before we can begin 
to think of a revelation from Him. But all religious truth 
which it is important that we should know, cannot be dis- 
covered by means of the reasoning or the intuitive faculty. 
Whether there be a recognition of truth which belongs to 
“the higher nature,” the “Divine reason,’ in man, we 
need not stop to consider ; for in point of fact this recog- 
nition has not been equal to man’s wants, either in the dis- 
covery or the confirmation of truth. There are great truths 
which must be revealed, before we can receive them with 
an entire confidence. They present themselves to the 
mind as conjectures, probabilities, hopes, till they are in- 
corporated into our positive belief by the force of external 
testimony. Mr. Parker makes religious faith to rest 
upon three classes of facts,— facts of necessity, of con- 
sciousness or intuition, and of demonstration. Now the 
facts of necessity do not embrace all the wants of the 
soul, for that God should be merciful to the extent 
which our situation demands, cannot be regarded as a fact 
or “truth of necessity.” Neither is the doctrine of Divine 
forgiveness included among .the facts of consciousness or 
intuition. Nor yet among the facts of demonstration, for 
these are such as follow by way of inference from the two 
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other classes, and where there are no premises there can be 
no inferences. Upon this momentous doctrine of the Gospel 
therefore, if the Gospel had not spoken, we should have 
had no sufficient ground of faith. This is but one exam- 
ple out of many. A messenger must come from the Source 
of truth with communications to man, and must present 
the necessary proof that he has been sent, and they who 
do not hear his voice nor see his works, nor live in his age, 
must obtain through satisfactory reports a knowledge. of 
what he did and said. These requisitions were fulfilled in 
the case of Jesus Christ. We do not hold in light estima- 
tion either the internal or the collateral branches of Chris- 
tian evidence, but something more is needed to support the 
faith of the Christian world. These are buttresses, built 
of good material and serviceable in adding strength. to the 
sacred edifice ; but where are its solid foundations? They 
are laid in the accredited testimony of Evangelists and the 
miraculous proof which Jesus gave of a Divine mission. Mr. 
Parker’s theory of the intuitive perception, by mankind, of 
the nature and authority of absolute truth, or absolute re- 
ligion, we hold to be purely a theory ; and for the support 
of our opinion we appeal where he makes his appeal, to 
consciousness and fact. 

As intuitive evidence is that on which most reliance is 
placed, let us look at it a little more closely. What are 
our intuitions? The persuasions of truth which we enter- 
tain, that are not derived from a foreign source nor through 
a process of reflection. With each of us, of course, these 
persuasions, as they may be entertained, have authority. 
But how do we know that they are not erroneous? It is idle 
to say that they cannot be, for if any one should affirm that 
they are, the one affirmation is as good as the other. That 
they often are erroneous is shown by the fact, that different 
persons entertain opposite persuasions, each of them alledg- 
ing intuitive perception of the truth ; and by the farther fact, 
that the same person in the course of his life will change 
the persuasions which for a long time he may have held on 
this kind of evidence. Intuitions, whatever they ought to be 
according to the theory, are not in experience invariable. 
They cannot therefore with propriety be taken as elements or 
indications of absolute truth. A few impressions there may 
be, and doubtless are, upon our nature, which the Author of 
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our being has placed there as intimations of his will, but 
how many persons never discern them, and how many fail 
to give them the right interpretation. If we trust to intu- 
itive evidence for our religious convictions, we shall find 
that it is too much like building our anticipations of the 
weather upon the signs of the sky. A few signs has God 
put there for the help of our judgment, and to a certain 
extent they are useful, yet how differently will they be read 
by different observers. Our age has gone too far on this 
path of a transcendental philosophy. A confidence in 
religious truths which will bear all trial, must have some 
surer basis than the spontaneous assent of the mind. This 
will prove a sandy foundation. It may be regarded as the 
immoveable rock by those who build upon it ; but they will 
find it insecure and treacherous. Before the storm comes, 
it may have sunk, and have carried their principles and 
hopes with it. 

The unsoundness of this doctrine (carried to the extent 
to which it is pressed by many of its advocates) as a part of 
an intellectual system, is not the only objection to which it 
is liable. For, to notice but one other difficulty under 
which the theory of faith which rejects external support 
labors, the belief in intuitive persuasions of truth and right, 
which we have seen that it includes, may be sadly abused 
in its practical relations. If the closest thinker will often 
find it difficult to distinguish between the spontaneous voice 
of his nature and the judgments to which he may have 
been led by external influences, others may mistake the 
suggestions of passion for intuitions of the divine faculty 
within them. Let them fall into this error, and what sad 
and terrible consequences may ensue ; since our intuitions 
being acknowledged as authoritative guides to conduct, 
whatever promptings are mistaken for them, not only may, 
but should be followed. The wildest fancies and the vilest 
desires may pass under this name, and, instead of mortifi- 
cation or restraint, be allowed to determine the behavior of 
the individual. Theoretical intuitions are practical im- 
pulses. Impulse becomes the law of life, principle is cast 
to the winds, duty has no standard but inclination, and 
man, who so much needs to be protected against himself, is 
left to taste the fruit of a pernicious self-reliance. Where 
this extreme, but by no means improbable, result is not 
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witnessed, we observe traits of character that do not demand 
so severe condemnation, but which we can notice only 
with grief for the harm that has been done and the good 
that has been prevented. We hear young persons, who 
are most likely to be captivated by a philosophy which re- 
fers them to their own minds to learn what they should 
believe and what they should become, expressing a con- 
tempt for authority ; and we see them manifesting a disre- 
gard for the wisdom and experience, by which they might 
be advised ; that prove they have begun their education at 
the wrong end, taking that first which should be last, con- 
fidence in their dwn opinions. Hence they are forward, 
bold and rash. ‘They defer to no one, for no one according 
to them can have a more certain criterion of truth than they 
carry in their own breasts. ‘They become lawless, trample 
on decorum, and part with the grace of youth in their 
ambition to exhibit the independence of a riper age. They 
form unjust associations, utter crude opinions, and make 
themselves objects of compassion, if not of indigfiant re- 
buke. And if they do not yield to the promptings of sin- 
ful desire, they owe their preservation from ruin to the good 
influences which Christianity has reared about them in soci- 
ty, and not to their own purity or firmness. A person who 
regards intuition as the highest authority should bless God 
if he do not die a maniac or a villain. 

Within such limits as were at our disposal we have en- 
deavored to show that the views which we have, we believe 
not unjustly, connected with Mr. Parker’s name, are un- 
scriptural, unsound, and mischievous. Unscriptural, because 
they stand in contrast with a Christianity which receives the 
scriptural narrations and acknowledges the authority of 
the recorded words of Christ. Unsound, for the various 
reasons which we have given ; and if our pages permitted, we 
might add yet other reasons. Mischievous, as they induce 
the scientific errors which we have examined, and lead to 
the practical consequences which have just been sketched. 
Here then are considerations numerous and strong enough, 
to justify us in withholding our countenance and expressing 
our dissent. We do solemnly pronounce our conviction 
that the exposition which Mr. Parker gives of the grounds 
of faith is opposed to the New Testament, and destroys 
its value, is at war with reason, and is of dangerous ten- 
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dency. And we are glad to record our belief, that he stands 
alone, among those who occupy Unitarian pulpits, in enter- 
taining such. views. 

We may not leave the subject here. Practical questions 
of no little interest are connected with it. The inquiry is 
a natural one perhaps — how should the advocate of such 
opinions be regarded and treated by the ministers of relig- 
ion, and by the religious community? Under the explana- 
tions which were given in the earlier part of this article we 
showed how in our judgment he should be regarded. We 
are willing to say how we think he should be treated. 

Let him then be treated as any other propagator of what 
are deemed erroneous and injurious opinions should be 
treated. This however will not be thought a definite 
answer. Shall he be persecuted? No. Calumniated? 
No. Put down? No; if by this phrase be signified the 
use of any other than fair and gentle means of curtailing 
his influence. Shall he be silenced, or be tolerated? Not 
tolerated ; for the exercise of toleration implies the right to 
restrain the expression of opinion by force, but the validity 
of such a right cannot be admitted in this country, and 
should not be allowed in the Christian Church. Nor si- 
lenced; unless open argument and fraternal persuasion 
may reduce him to silence. But on the other hand, he 
should not be encouraged nor assisted in diffusing his opin- 
ions, by those who differ from him in regard to their cor- 
rectness. No principle of liberality or charity can require 
any one to aid in the diffusion of what he accounts error, 
especially if he think it pernicious error. Neither directly 
nor indirectly may he, in justice to his own persuasions, pro- 
mote the purposes of another who wishes to divert public 
confidence from those persuasions. We cannot understand 
that impartiality of mind which is as desirous that one 
opinion as another should be brought before the community. 
Nor can we perceive the reasonableness of the demand, 
which is sometimes made upon a religious teacher, that he 
shall let all sides be heard. < All sides’ means every form of 
enthusiasm, fanaticism, infidelity and irreligion. We can- 
not believe that any good will come to the souls of men 
from converting the church into a spiritual Babel, or that 
Christian liberty is maintained only by opening the doors 
to all possible extravagance and license. 
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If Mr. Parker had confined himself to the inculcation of 
positive opinions, a very different case would have been 
presented. Silence might then have been the only needed 
intimation of dissent. For there may be minds constituted 
like his, that will find more satisfaction in the views which 
he presents than in those which the judgments of number- 
less wise and candid men in different ages have accepted. 
Besides, his instruction embraces something more than either 
philosophy or theology ; and when we have heard him ex- 
pound the great principles of morality, and apply them to 
the practices of the day, we have felt that he might be an 
instrument of great good to the land. But so long as he 
considers it his duty to undermine the foundations on which 
the faith of the multitude rests, and justly rests, — not content 
with the affirmative statement of his own grounds of faith, — 
so long do we conceive it is both proper and incumbent 
upon those who differ from him to express their difference 
in frank and strong terms. 

In similar terms, we say, let him speak who espouses opin- 
ions which we consider untrue and dangerous. He holds 
our views to be untrue and harmful. Let him sayso. But 
let not silence be imposed upon us, while the freest speech 
is claimed for him. By Christian liberty, we understand 
the unshackled exercise of the powers which God has given 
to any one, in the use, exposition, or defence of what he 
accounts valuable truth, in the place which Providence per- 
mits him to occupy ; but not in the place which it has fallen 
to another to fill. And by Christian liberality, we under- 
stand the ready consent to such an exercise of his powers 
by every one else, together with the utmost candor in judg- 
ing both of what is said and of the motives which prompt 
to its utterance. This liberality let no one neglect to cher- 
ish in himself, and this liberty let no one attempt to wrest 
from another. 

Cases may possibly arise in the application of these prin- 
ciples which shall present some difficulty. Is not the lib- 
erty of him who is placed under any kind of exclusion vio- 
lated, it is asked, and are not the principles of Christian 
liberality disregarded, when the pulpits of other ministers 
are closed against him? We think not. Ministerial ex- 
change of pulpits is a matter of personal convenience and 
private judgment. We never supposed that a preacher 
23* 
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had a right to enter any pulpit but his own, except by the 
courtesy of a friend who might extend to him the invitation, 
or through the request of the people to whom’ the pulpit 
belonged. We may indeed be sorry that our brother does 
not think the Gospel would be faithfully delivered by us 
to his congregation, but if this be his honest opinion 
founded on a knowledge of our preaching, we cannot com- 
plain because he acts in consistency with that opinion. 

It is said, indeed, that the exclusion of another from a 
Christian pulpit, by him who has the control of its doors; is 
an act of illiberality and injustice, because it in effect 
holds him up to public opprobrium. We protest against 
such an interpretation. By withholding from our neigh- 
bor the opportunity of using our pulpit for the propa- 
gation of what we regard as error, we merely say that we 
consider it error and do not wish to help in its diffusion ; 
and this we may say, and ought to say, not only indirectly 
by such an act, but in the most direct and unequivocal 
terms. Our neighbor doubtless expresses elsewhere the 
same opinion respecting our discourses, and if he is an hon- 
est man, he will be very likely to express his opinion in our 
pulpit. There are those who think it is as well that peo- 
ple should sometimes listen to what is unsound in doctrine. 
We are not of this way of thinking, for we believe that 
truth is always better than error ; and, to repeat the familiar 
but pertinent remark, what each man accounts the truth 
stands to him as the absolute truth, and demands from him 
the same loyal service, and therefore we esteem it a minis- 
ter’s duty to present to his people, not only in his own 
preaching, but also through him whom he may introduce 
into his pulpit, what he himself believes, and not what he 
disbelieves. If we are wrong in this decision, all that can 
be charged upon us is timidity, not exclusiveness, 

But it is contended that this is receding from the ground 
taken by the denomination to which we belong nearly 
thirty years ago, when the division arose between the Or- 
thodox and the Unitarian portions of the Congregational 
Church in this Commonwealth. Possibly it is. We think 
however that the ground of complaint against the Orthodox 
at that time for refusing to exchange with Unitarians was, 
that they considered us as denying what was essential to 
salvation, and therefore regarded our teaching as not only 
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unsound, but fatal. We remonstrated against this.as a 
judgment altogether too harsh, and therefore maintained 
that the separation which it induced was unrighteous. In 
the fervor of debate at that time it is not improbable, that 
some of our writers used stronger expressions than were 
consistent with a correct understanding of the principles 
involved’ in the controversy —though we have no such 
examples in mind. We do not remember that we have 
ourselves ever felt any disposition to complain of Trinita- 
rian ministers for excluding us from their pulpits. We 
certainly should not seek an exchange with a Unitarian, 
if we believed in the Trinity. We do not desire an ex- 
change now with one who accepts that doctrine, for 
we have no wish to convert the Christian pulpit into the 
arena of a gladiatorial theology. It seems to us better 
that the ministers of the different sects should decline 
this official intercourse, than that the discourses and 
prayers of one Sunday should efface the impressions made 
by the discourses and prayers of the previous Sunday, and 
the worshipper be led to think that he goes to church only 
to be made a captive by one or another theological champion. 
Our present system is best suited, both to promote the im- 
provement of the congregations and to preserve kindly 
feelings among the clergy. 

Some persons, verging to the other extreme, demand 
much more than the exclusion from their pulpits, by his 
brethren, of him who makes it his object to spread what 
they deem false and hurtful opinions. They require that 
he be cast out from the professional sympathies of those 
with whom he has been associated, and that a rebuke 
be administered to him by some formal act of the denomi- 
nation to which he has been considered as belonging. 
We are unable to perceive the propriety of such meas- 
ures, They can do no good, for they will only enkin- 
dle a fiercer curiosity to hear “the heretic,’ and will put 
into the mouths of his friends the cry of ‘‘ persecution,”’ which 
is now the surest means of drawing around a man admira- 
tion and sympathy. They will have little effect in “ setting 
things right before the public,” for the public — with due 
respect let us say it — we have learned to regard as a very 
thick-skulled or a very simple-hearted personage, who, do 
what you may, will think of you pretty much as he pleases. 
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After a while he generally comes to a right conclusion ; and 
so he will in this case. But the best way to bring him 
speedily to such a conclusion is, to go straight on in the 
way of duty, as if no such public existed. Our most seri- 
ous objection, however, to the adoption of such measures 
as those to which we have referred is, that it would be con- 
trary to the spirit and practice of our denomination—a 
spirit and practice drawn from judgments founded, as we 
believe, in a correct understanding of the New Testament 
and a wise use of the history of the Christian Church. It 
is not our way, to pass ecclesiastical censure. Weare willing 
— at least we have said we were — willing to take the prin- 
ciple of free inquiry with all its consequences. There never 
was a principle yet, entrusted to man’s use, which has not 
been carried to extravagant results. The principle of phi- 
lanthropy — of what follies and mischiefs has it been made 
the occasion! We have no faith in the efficacy of male- 
diction. And the very fact that for months the Unitarians 
have been urged from without and from within to denounce, 
or renounce, Mr. Parker, and yet have not found out 
how to do it, shows that it is strange work for them. Ec- 
clesiastical censures are weapons which they have not yet 
learned to handle. 

Is it said, as a reason for such action, that the denom- 
ination are responsible for the opinions advanced by one of 
their number, unless they subject him to rebuke or separate 
him from their society? Yes, it is said; and by whom? 
By those who know that from the first we have disclaimed 
responsibleness for each other’s opinions, and denied in the 
most emphatic terms the justice of holding us under such 
a responsibleness. We are not answerable, and should not 
allow ourselves to be made answerable, for the belief or the 
disbelief of those with whom we may sustain friendly or in- 
timate relations. Our body holds itself accountable for the 
eccentricities, either in opinion or conduct, of no one of 
those who compose the body. When what seem to any in 
the denomination to be unscriptural or dangerous senti- 
ments are advocated in its bosom, they are free to express 
their dissent if they please ; but no one is justified in con- 
struing their silence, if they choose to keep silence, into a 
sympathy with the peculiar views that may have been 
thrown out. Censure and expulsion for opinion’s sake, we 
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repeat, are not the ways which our denomination adopt for 
checking the spread of error, and we trust they never will 
be. They of the last generation whose names we honor 
renounced the use of such means of guarding the truth, 
and their children will do wisely to stay by their example. 
We haye left ourselves room for no criticism upon the 
pamphlets, the titles of which we have given. The pro- 
ceedings of the Fraternity of Churches, we think, will be 
approved by the unprejudiced reader. Sustaining the re- 
lation which they hold to the chapels of the Ministry at 
large, we see not how they could have taken any other 
course than that which they adopted. As we understand 
this relation, it is one which makes it proper for the minis- 
ters to consult the wishes of the Fraternity, as well as of the 
congregations to which they preach. ‘The three parties must 
have a general coincidence of sentiment in respect to the 
services of the chapels, or there will be little effective co- 
operation. We regret that in his interpretation of the prin- 
ciple of Christian liberty, Mr. Sargent felt himself compelled 
to differ so widely from his friends. He made a great sacrifice 
to his convictions of right, and if he had afterwards gone on 
his way in silent dignity, he would have carried with 
him the sympathies of the community, as one who, though 
mistaken in judgment, had acted with a noble rectitude. 
The publications which have appeared under his name have 
not seemed to us wisely made. The sermon preached at 
Hollis Street church, with some strong truth, contains what 
is both unsound in principle and faulty in taste. The ac- 
count of his ministry, delivered to his own flock on his re- 
tirement from the Suffolk Street chapel, may have been 
proper for him to address to them, but has too much* the 
character of a private interview with one’s near friends to 
have been laid open to public view. Mr. Parker’s Thurs- 
day Lecture, like much which he has written, is remarkable 
for fervid description of effects of which he rejects the 
only adequate explanation. It has the characteristics, both 
of thought and style, which usually mark his writings. His 
sermon preached in the church of the Disciples is less no- 
ticeable, and does not seem to us a very successful expo- 
sition of a truth which we concur with him in regarding of 
the first importance. The pamphlet entitled, “'The True 
Position of Rev. Theodore Parker,” is an attempt by 
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liberal citations from his writings to show that he can 
speak of Jesus and sacred things as one filled with fer- 
vent admiration, and is therefore entitled to all the offices 
of Christian and professional fellowship. It is well writ- 
ten, though we discover an occasional tartness of feel- 
ing; and succeeds in establishing what most readers of 
Mr. Parker’s “Discourse of Religion” must have per- 
ceived — the frequent inconsistency of his remarks respect- 
ing Christ and the Scriptures. The “Questions ad- 
dressed to Rev. T. Parker and his friends” are, with a 
few exceptions, fairly chosen and courteously proposed. 
They present the view of his course taken by those who 
differ from him most widely, and may enlighten some read- 
ers. Mr. Muzzey takes some positions which we think 
untenable, but his sermon breathes a spirit of the largest 
charity, perhaps a charity that lacks discrimination. 

That it is a painful and an anxious time through which 
we are passing, we do not attempt to conceal from our- 
selves or from others. The question at issue, as we con- 
ceive, is not what shall be the character of the popular 
faith, but — shall our people have any faith whatever. This 
is a more-important question, than whether they shall be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the Trinity, or the Apostolic suc- 
cession. Mr. Parker thinks his views will establish the 
faith of his hearers upon a more solid foundation than that 
on which it has rested, and that if they should prevail, they 
would correct much latent skepticism. We believe that 
in most cases their effect, where accepted, will be seen in 
a vague confidence in religious truth, that after a time will 
end in the most painful sense of uncertainty or in open un- 
belief. They will doubtless secure many listeners, and some 
disciples. Still we are notalarmed. So far as our own de- 
nomination is concerned, we have little fear for the result ; so 
far as Christ and his religion are concerned, none. ‘Truth is 
stronger than error. Christianity is too Divine to be over- 
thrown by the mistakes or the denials of men. All that is 
required of us in the present exigency, either as its de- 
fenders or its disciples, is to speak the truth in love ;— 
‘the truth,” for that is what we owe to our Master; “in 
love,” for that is what we owe to our brethren; “ speak,” 
for that is what we owe to ourselves. E. S. G. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the Ameri- 
can Colonies; being a Comprehensive View of its Origin, 
derived from the State Papers contained in the Public 
Offices of Great Britain. By Gerorce Cuatmers. Bos- 
ton: J. Munroe & Co. 1845. 2vols. Svo. pp. 414 and 376. 


. Tue history of these volumes, which every one who takes an 
interest in our Colonial annals, will of course read, is somewhat 
singular. George Chalmers was born and educated in Scot- 
land; he came to this country and engaged in the practice of 
law in Maryland, where he remained about ten years, till the 
troubles of the Revolution began, when, being a decided roy- 
alist in his opinions, he returned home. He was soon appointed 
to some office connected with “one of the ministerial depart- 
ments.” in England, and afterwards to the “ responsible. station 
of Chief Clerk of the Committee of the Privy Council, which 
place he occupied till his death,” in 1825. Having free access 
to the Government papers, and taking a deep interest in Amer- 
ican affairs, he published, in 1781, in a large quarto volume, 
*€ Political Annals,” a work of merit often quoted as an author- 
ity by writers on American Colonial history. This work, which 
comes down no further than 1688, it seems to have been his 
original intention to continue, but the project was for some cause 
abandoned. ‘The present work, which “ covers the whole peri- 
od of Colonial history from the granting of the. first Virginia 
charter to the reign of George the Third,” appears to have been 
written about the same time, and part of it was printed, but for 
reasons we are left to conjecture, was, as appears from a memo- 
randum of Chalmers himself, “ suppressed in 1782.” From 
one of the few copies which were preserved, and from a manu- 
script, of undoubted genuineness, of the remainder, the present 
volumes are printed. The author’s statements, though founded 
on unquestionable facts, clearly take a coloring from his politi- 
cal opinions. He does not write as an American would write, 
But this circumstance in some respects adds to the interest and 
value of the work, for it enables us to-look at the events of our 
Colonial history from a point from which we have not been accus- 
tomed to contemplate them. We see how these events might ver 

naturally present themselves to an observer thoroughly British in 
his opinions and prejudices. We do not think that the result 
will be, to diminish in the least our admiration of the virtues of 
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our ancestors. The author may be wrong, and undoubtedly is, 
in many of his inferences. By these, however, the intelligent 
reader will be in no danger of being misled, while he will thank 
the publishers for giving him a well digested history, the facts of 
which are drawn from authentic sources. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the volumes is worthy of high praise. L. 





The Poets and Poetry of England, in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Rurus W. Griswotp. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
1845. Svo. pp. 504. 


No one, probably, ever sits down to read every verse, or every 
song, even of his favorite poet. For though poets are the utter- 
ers, the chief songsters of the world, yet all of them are some- 
times hoarse, rough-voiced, and not in a proper state to give out 
their sweetest tones; and the very best, for a long while, do lit- 
tle more than stammer. We only wish to hear the poet’s clear- 
est strains; and such, from the very first downwards, we have 
often desired to see collected in a form for daily use. We feel 
bound to thank Mr. Griswold for giving us so many of those 
that have issued from the nineteenth century. That he has gen- 
erally selected specimens of the highest, truest poetry, will, we 
think, appear to every reader. Of course, the tastes and judg- 
ment of readers must differ, and they may not find all their fa- 
vorites in this selection. Yet the editor has been good and clever 
enough to collect together very many of those poems that every- 
body loves. For example, he has given us from Wordsworth 
that ode, ‘‘Intimations of Immortality from recollections of 
early childhood,’ which always seems to us so fresh, so true, so 
full of sublime teaching. We look under the head of Coleridge 
for the “ Ancient Mariner,” and more especially for that flow 
of simplicity, earnest tenderness, and spiritualized passion, with 
a touch of nature, that carries its truth to the heart, embodied 
in his ‘‘ Love,” and are not disappointed. We look under 
Byron for those glorious words of freedom which will ever save 
the poet’s name from forgetfulness, and our favorites, ‘‘’ The 
Isles of Greece,” and the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” arethere. In 
its place is Horace Smith’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Flowers,” the best 
thing of the kind ever penned. Here too are Mrs. Southey’s 
‘“*Pauper’s Death-bed,” and “‘ Mariner’s Hymn,” so full of the 
most impressive religious feeling and instruction. That sweet 
passage from Talfourd’s “ Ion,” 


“™P is a little thing 


_ To give a cup of water,” etc., 
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isnot forgotten. Neither is Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem;” 
nor Mrs. Hemans’s ‘‘ Homes of England,” ‘‘ The Palm Tree,” 
‘‘ Bernardo del Carpio,” and above all, ‘‘ Kindred Hearts.” 
Tennyson’s “‘ Locksley Hall,” the noblest and richest and ten- 
derest poem of the sort, and his best utterance, greets us here 
again. We thank Mr. Griswold, too, for his extracts from Hood, 
especially for that touching thing, “The Song of the Shirt.” 
Here are Heber’s best Hymns; and enough of Elizabeth Barrett 
to satisfy her most enthusiastic admirers. But where is Miss 
Jewsbury? Extracts from the writings of P. J. Bailey, better 
known as ‘‘ Festus,” will please many peculiar minds. The 
editor professes to quote largely only from those poets who are 
less familiar to American readers. We, however, think that 
Joanna Baillie is hardly better known in this country than Miss 
Barrett, and we should have liked more quotations from the 
former. We question whether our people are as familiar with 
Coleridge as with Byron, and think more extracts should have 
been given from him. We suppose that to Mr. Carey’s taste we 
owe the fine engravings that speak so well for the improvement 
of America in this department of art. R. 








An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy: comprising an In- 
troduction to the Science. By Wiu.1am Puriups, F. and 8. 
M. G. S. L. and C. etc. Fifth edition, from the fourth Lon- 
don edition, by Rosert ALLAN: containing the latest Dis- 
coveries in American and Foreign Mineralogy ; with numer- 
ous additions to the Introduction. By Francis Aueer, Mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, etc. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 662. 


Tus ‘ Treatise’’ has been long deservedly popular in Eng- 
Jand. Mr. Alger has added much to the ‘ fourth London edi- 
tion by Robert Allan;” he has re-arranged parts of the introduc- 
tory sections in order to avail himself of the results of the labors 
of Dr. Thomson, and supplied defects in other portions of the 
work. In the general arrangement of the “ descriptive part” 
no changes have been made, though some transfers of species or 
varieties have been found necessary, and much fresh matter has 
been introduced, exceeding in all, the editor tells us, 300 pages. 
Many of the additions are ‘important, especially to the American 
student. The object of the editor has been, to make the work 
fairly represent the ‘‘ present advanced state of mineralogical 
science.” For this purpose numerous documents and authori- 
ties have been consulted, and the volume exhibits marks of great 
diligence and labor. L. 
VOL. XXXVIII. —4TH S. VOL. III. NO. II. 24 
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The Grammar School Reader. By Wituiam D. Swan. Bos- 
ton: Little & Brown. 1844. 12mo. pp. 248. 

The American Common School Reader and Speaker. By Joun 
Gotpsspury, A. M., and Wituiam Russevt. Boston: C. 
Tappan. 1844. 12mo. pp. 428. 

The Common School Grammar. By Joun Goupssury, A. M. 
Sixth edition. Boston : J. Munroe & Co. 1845. 12mo. pp. 94. 

Aids to English Composition. By Ricnuarp Green Parker. 
Boston: R. S. Davis. 1844. 12mo. pp. 418. 


TxeEse works seem well adapted to assist both teacher and 
pupil. — Mr. Swan’s “‘ Reader” consists of judiciously selected 
pieces, interesting to the young, easy of comprehension, abound- 
ing in touching sentiments, and full of moral instruction. Each 
reading lesson is preceded by a table, intended as an exercise in 
pronunciation. ‘These tables consist of words containing the 
elementary sounds, both singly and combined, and are so com- 
plete and so well arranged, that nothing but neglect, on the part 
of the teacher, can prevent the docile learner from acquiring a 
correct and forcible pronunciation. We regret, however, that 
the compiler has omitted to give the authors of his selections. 
This defect, we trust, will be supplied in future editions. 

The design of the ‘‘ American Common School Reader and 
Speaker,” is more comprehensive than that of the work first 
mentioned. It aims to teach, not only correct pronunciation, 
but also the higher graces of reading and speaking. The rules 
given are quite useful, the exemplifications appropriate, and the 
notation will afford the learner very important assistance. But 
the selections for reading and speaking, we think, are too exclu- 
sively American. We deprecate that narrow spirit, which esti- 
mates poetry or other fine writing by the geography of its paren- 
tage. However, we commend the work to the favor of teachers 
and school committees. 

Mr. Goldsbury’s ‘“‘ Grammar” is essentially the same as Mur- 
ray’s. A few modifications have been made, and some good in- 
terrogatory directions for parsing have been given, which are, 
perhaps, improvements on the original. It has the merit of con- 
ciseness, and will be found a good text-book, when studied under 
the guidance of a competent teacher. 

** Aids to Composition,” by Mr. Parker, will afford valuable 
assistance to all classes of pupils, to instructors, and indeed to 
almost every one who may have occasion to express his thoughts 
in written language. Properly used, it will render what is usu- 
ally a disagreeable task to the beginner, a pleasing and instruc- 
tive exercise. It contains directions for all sorts of things per- 
taining to composition, from the folding of a billet to the writing 
of a forensic oration, from acrostics to heroic poems. We hope 
that this work will be extensively introduced into our institutions 
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of learning, and that a few lessons will be taken from its pages 
by some of our speech-makers and poetasters. We notice that 
on page 35 ‘‘ Messiah” is included among the “‘ names of ap- 
pellations of the Deity which should begin with a capital letter.” 
If Mr. Parker considers Messiah one of the titles of the Supreme 
Being, we presume that it was through inadvertence that he 
brought Trinitarian theology into a book designed for cominon 
use in our schools. s. 





An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic. By Tuomas Hit. 
Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1845. 12mo. pp. 85. 


Tue author of this work is unquestionably a mathematician, 
but viewed as an elementary treatise, the book is liable, as we 
think, to some objections, partly on account of its obscurity, and 
yet more on account of its maccuracies. As an example of the 
latter fault, in Article 37, the author says, “‘ if in any proportion 
each ratio be multiplied by the consequent of the other, etc. ;”’ 
but he evidently means, if both terms of each ratio, etc. Take 
his language as it stands, and the conclusion, that the products 
would bear the same ratio to the same number, is untrue. ~ Again, 
in article 126, ‘‘ the product of all these terms is called the 
greatest common measure.” This is erroneous. It should have 
been, The product of all these factors, etc. Also, in Article 
59, contrary to what is stated, it is not necessary that the figures 
assumed should read as a number “greater” than the divisor ; 
it is sufficient that they read at least as great. The expres- 
sions, “‘logically the multiplicand,”’ ‘“‘logical divisor,” ete., 
although metaphysically correct, we believe, will be unmeaning 
to most students, for whom the treatise is designed. On the 
whole,, we are confident that the author is capable of producing 
a better work, and we cannot but beg him to re-write his book, 
taking for models Bourdon and Lacroix. s. 





Eternal Salvation not dependent on Correctness of Belief. A 
Sermon, preached at Essex-Street Chapel, London, on Wed- 
nesday, May 29th, 1844, being the Nineteenth Anniversary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. By 
Witiiam Gasket, M. A. London. 1844. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Walter Bernard. A Wesleyan Methodist’s Inquiries as to the 
Object of the Sufferings of Christ. Second edition.” Lon- 
don. 1844. 12mo. pp. 80. 


WE notice these publications together as coming from our 
Unitarian brethren across the water, though in other respects 
they have little in common, except that both well fulfil their de- 
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sign. Mr. Gaskell’s discourse shows a clear apprehension of his 
subject, and well sustained and conclusive reasoning. It is la- 
mentable, that at this time of day it should be found necessary to 
enter into any argument in defence of the great principle, that 
our eternal salvation cannot depend on the belief of any partic- 
ular creed or set of opinions. Yet so it is, and while the prin- 
ciple needs defenders we hope that it may always find as able 
ones as Mr. Gaskell. 

“Walter Bernard,” written mostly in the form of dialogue, 
and in an agreeable, though unpretending style, well describes 
the difficulties which present themselves to a thoughtful mind 
in regard to the popular doctrine of the object of the sufferings 
of Christ, and offers what we conceive to be a correct state- 
ment of their purpose. We can recommend it as fitted for cir- 
culation among those, who might be repelled by more formal 
treatises. One of its prominent merits is the plain common 
sense view it takes of the subject to which it relates. L. 





The Stay and the Staff taken away. A Discourse occasioned 
by the Death of the Hon. William Prescott, LL. D., deliv- 
ered in the Church on Church Green, December 15, 1844. 
By A.exanpeR Youne. Boston: Little & Brown. 1844. 
Svo. pp. 34. 

A Discourse on the Twentieth Anniversary of his Ordination, 
delivered in the Church on Church Green, January 19, 1845. 
By Avexanper Youne. Boston: Little & Brown. 1845. 
8vo. pp. 33. 

The Character and Claims of Sea-faring Men. A Sermon. 
By Orvitte Dewey. New York. 1845. 8vo. pp. 19. 
Church and State; or the Privileges and Duties of an Ameri- 
can Citizen. A Discourse delivered in the First Independ- 
ent Church, on Thanksgiving Day, December 12, 1844. By 
Greorce W. Burnar. Baltimore. 1844. 8vo. pp. 24. 
The Responsibleness of American Citizenship. A Sermon 
preached on occasion of the ‘‘ Anti-Rent” Disturbances, 
Sunday, December 22, 1844. By Henry F. Harrineron, 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church in Albany. Albany. 

1845. 8vo. pp. 23. 

The Relations and Duties of the Rich to the Poor. A Ser- 
mon delivered in behalf of the Warren Street Chapel at the 
Ninth Anniversary of the Opening of the Building, January 
26, 1845. By Rev. F. D. Huntineron. Boston. 1845. 
8vo. pp. 15. 


Mr. Youne has given us some biographical discourses before, 
and in this species of writing we think he excels. He is a dili- 
gent collector of facts, which he brings together in a way to il- 
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lustrate the life, progress, and character of the individual, and 
his portraits are always distinct. In his discourse on™ Judge 
Prescott he proceeds to give a record of the more prominent in- 
cidents in the life of the deceased, and speaks of his intellectual 
qualities and private and social worth and influence, in language 
of warm, but we believe not too heightened, eulogy. — The An- 
niversary Discourse by the same author contains a general re- 
view of ‘his ministry under the heads of preaching, — which he 
places first in importance,— pastoral duties, and the Sunday 
school. The first head he treats at greatest length, describing 
the character of his preaching and the course he has pursued in 
regard to the exciting topics of the day. The changes in the 
society are noticed and a few statistics are given. — Dr. Dewey 
very graphically describes the singular position, and peculiar 
character of seamen,—their wandering life, their hardships, 
and ‘‘sad isolation;” he urges their claims to sympathy, but 
with no common-place argument and in no hackneyed phrase. 
We have seldom met with a fresher or more touching appeal. — 
Mr. Burnap in his usual vigorous style points out the evils 
which have originated in the connexion of Church and State: 

he thinks that the tendencies of the age are becoming every day 
more unfavorable to outward organizations; the pure and spir- 
itual principles of Christianity are developing themselves; and 
he concludes by speaking of our dangers, responsibilities and 
duties as a free people.— Mr. Harrington’s discourse on the 
“‘ Anti-rent” difficulties is an animated performance, indicating 
a high tone of moral principle, aiming to rouse public sentiment 
to the necessity of maintaining law and order, and calling atten- 
tion to the dangers of insubordination, anarchy and the effer- 
vescence of the popular passions. — Mr. Huntington describes 
the qualities which are better than wealth, speaks of the connex- 
ion between the rich and poor, and the obligation of the former 
to bring around the latter, and especially the young, Christian 
instruction and Christian influences ; which is the object of the 
institution, in behalf of which his very appropriate and ani- 
mating discourse was prepared. L. 





The Dependence of the Fine Arts for Encouragement, in a 
Republic, on the Security of Property ; with an Inquiry into 
the Causes of the frequent Failure among men of business. 
An Address, delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, November 13, 1844. By Tuomas G. Cary. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 1845. 8vo. pp. 39. 

Profits on Manufactures at Lowell. A Letter from the Treas- 
urer of a Corporation to John S. Pendleton, Esq., Virginia. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 1845. 8vo. pp. 23. 
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The Oregon Question. Substance of a Lecture before the 
Mercantile Library Association, delivered January 22, 1845. 
By Wit11am Sroureis. Boston: Jordan, Swift & Wiley. 
1845. 8vo. pp. 32. 

History of the Humane Society of Massachusetts. Prepared 
by the direction of the Trustees. Boston. 1845. 8vo. 

. 95. 

The Chimes. A Goblin Story of some Bells that rang an Old 
Year out and a New Year in. By Cuarues Dickens. 
New York. 1845. 

An Expose, in two Parts. Part first, containing a concise gen- 
eral View of the Holy Bible. Part second, containing a 
brief Description of the Rise, Progress, general Tendency, 
and eventual Fall of the Mammoth Cistern. By Amos 
Hiesy, Jr. Martinsburgh, [N. Y.] 1843. 8vo. pp. 106. 

Colonization and Missions. A Historical Examination of the 
State of Society in Western Africa, as formed by Paganism 
and Muhammedanism, Slavery, the Slave Trade and Piracy, 
and of the Remedial Influence of Colonization and Missions. 
By Josern Tracy, Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society. Boston. 1844. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Remarks upon the Controversy between the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the State of South Carolina. By a Frienp 
to THE Unton. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1845. 8vo. 
pp. 21. 


Mr. Cary’s Lecture on the Fine Arts contains many useful 
suggestions, presented in a clear style. — His Letter on the Low- 
ell manufactures, if read, as it deserves to be, will correct many 
erroneous impressions. — Mr. Sturgis’s Lecture on the Oregon 
Territory affords valuable information, and sound discussion. — 
The pamphlet on the Humane Society will give many pleasant 
facts to other readers than the members of the Society. — Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘Chimes”’ has less humor, and perhaps less pathos, than 
most of his stories; yet it has moved us deeply, and we hope 
many in England have felt its power. — Mr. Higby’s ‘‘ Expose” 
is one of those obscure and tedious, yet not unimportant pam- 
phlets, in which a mind struggling out of the bondage of creeds, 
but with few external helps, endeavors to express its as yet al- 
most chaotic theology. The ‘‘Great Mammoth Cistern”’ is 
the “system of divinity, superintended by divines, or Doctors 
of Divinity, having for its head a Godhead, or Triune God or a 
Supreme Deity.” — Mr. Tracy’s pamphlet is full of information 
carefully collected and well digested. We recommend its pe- 
rusal to every one either interested in or prejudiced against Afri- 
can Colonization. — The writer of the last pamphlet on our list 


deprecates any rupture between the sister States involved in the 
present controversy. G. 
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Ecclesiastical Record. —Some important movements have recently 
been made for a further supply of religious instruction in this city. 
In our number for November we mentioned that Sunday evening 
services had been commenced in the south part of the city, with a 
view to the formation of a new society. The persons interested in 
this undertaking have taken the necessary steps to procure a site for 
a suitable building, and have applied to the Legislature for an act of 
incorporation, under the title of the Harrison Avenue Congregational 
Society. — In the same part of the town it is proposed to gather a 
permanent congregation in connexion with the Warren Street Chap- 
el, where the service has hitherto been adapted to an audience com- 
posed almost exclusively of children. Mr. Barnard will still retain 
his connexion with this service and with the Ministry-at-large, while 
Rev. Mr. Fox of Newburyport, having resigned his ministry in that 
place, will take charge of the adult congregation. —— A new Unitarian 
society has also been formed by persons, some of whom have lately 
withdrawn from the Church of the Disciples, and who having united 
themselves under the name of the Churcli of the Saviour, have ob- 
tained the temporary use of the Spring Lane Vestry for the celebra- 
tion of public worship. We understand that they hope to secure the 
services of Rev. Mr. Waterston, at present one of the Ministers-at- 
large, who in that case would resign the office he now holds. It is 
their purpose to build a meetinghouse as soon as a suitable spot can 
be found. — Rev. Mr. Parker, of West Roxbury, having been invited 
by his friends to become a regular preacher in Boston, has acceded 
to an arrangement by which he will preach every Sunday morning, 
for the present in the Melodeon, still however retaining his situation 
as pastor of the Second Church in Roxbury. The persons who are 
active in this movement intend it shall be the foundation of a 
permanent society. They have provided for preaching also in the 
afternoon, and are proceeding to make other necessary arrangements. 

We learn that the Trinitarian Congregational Society, which was 
organized the last winter under Rev. Mr. Towne’s ministry, has so 
much increased, that land has been bought, in Hawkins street, for the 
erection of a meetinghouse. —'The Federal street Baptist Society 
having sold the land on which their present meetinghouse stands, in 
consequence of the increase of business and the erection of ware- 
houses in that neighborhood, will hold their worship at Amory Hall 
till they can procure an eligible situation for a new house.— The 
new church erected by the Maverick Congregational (Trinitarian) 
Society in East Boston has been completed and dedicated. — The 
German Lutheran and Reformed Church having completed a small 
house for public worship, on Shawmut street, it was dedicated on 
Christmas day.—A larger house, standing on Suffolk street, and 
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built of stone, for the use of the German Catholics, was conse- 
crated several months since. The Catholics have also converted 
a plain but commodious building in Moon street into a place of 
worship. The addition of the two Catholic churches at South Boston 
to those in the city proper makes the whole number in the city 
seven, which, we presume, are no more than are needed to supply 
the wants of the Catholic population. 

Rev. Mr. Bradford, of Hubbardston, has terminated his connexion 
with the society in that place, and accepted an invitation to Bridge- 
water as pastor of the church lately under the care of Rev. Mr. Dog- 
gett, who has relinquished his ministry in consequence of ill health. 
The Society in Bridgewater have determined to build a new meeting- 
house, and have raised the necessary subscription for this purpose. — 
We have received the “Second Annual Report of the Baltimore 
Ministry-at-large,” which shows: that Mr. Dall is diligently and not 
unsuccessfully prosecuting the good work which he has undertaken. 
— The movement for a new Unitarian society in Worcester has pro- 
ceeded far enough to insure success. Preaching has been regu- 
larly had on Sunday, and a subscription raised for the erection of a 
meetinghouse, which will be speedily commenced. 


Meadville Theological School.— We have received a copy of the 
Christian Palladium,—a journal supported by the “ Christian” de- 
nomination, and published twice a month at Union Mills, N. Y.,— 
which contains the “ Discourse delivered at the dedication of Divin- 
ity Hall, Meadville, Pa., October 24, 1844,” by Rev. R. P. Stebbins, 
Principal of the Theological School. It is an appropriate and excel- 
lent discourse, marked throughout by sound thought, upon “the im- 
portance of a thorough theological education to the Christian minis- 
ter, the advantages of a theological School over any other method of 
furnishing it, and the manner in which such an institution should 
endeavor to accomplish its purpose.” The School appears to have 
made a successful commencement. The Prospectus informs us, 
that “it has been established by the united efforts of the Christian 
and Unitarian denominations.” In the same number of the Palladi- 
um we find an account, by one of the editors, of a visit which he re- 
cently made to Northern Illinois, which concludes with the following 
remarks upon the co-operation of the two denominations : 


“Our Christian brethren and the Unitarians, in this country, make 
common cause ; and I trust the result is, and will be good. By associ- 
ating together they mutually lose their prejudice. The Unitarian sees, 
that instead of the Christians being wild and fanatical, as he had sup- 
posed, they are intelligent, devoted, and rational Christians ; ardent, 
zealous, spiritual; but candid, rational, building upon right principles, 
and ‘ worshipping God in spirit, and in truth.’ While, on the other hand, 
the Christian brother sees that the Unitarian is not so cold, so formal, so 
aristocratical, and unfeeling as he had thought. It is true he finds some 
difference in theological and practical views; yet, he finds in him ‘a 
brother,’ kind, devoted, zealous for right and truth, and a Jover of all 
good men. On these principles they strike hands, and unite to extend 
the principles of peace, love, purity, and union among their fellow-men. 
Nor do they labor in vain. Light is spreading, and most assuredly our 
sentiments commend themselves to, and are highly appreciated by many 
in the West.”’ 
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The Episcopal Church.— The internal troubles of this Church 
make it a frequent subject of notice in the religious journals of the day. 
The suspension of Bishop Onderdonk, of New York, from the dis- 
charge of his Episcopal functions, in consequence of a series of 
indiscretions and immoralities of which he was pronounced guilty 
after a long and careful examination of the case by the Court of Bish- 
ops, has had the effect of enkindling a controversy, and of presenting 
a difficulty, which must seriously affect the interests of the Episcopal 
denomination in the diocese over which he presided. Did not theo- 
logical as well as moral considerations prompt the prosecution ; and 
who shall perform the necessary diocesan services during the Bishop’s 
suspension; and when, and how shall the term of suspension cease ; 
are questions which are likely to occasion both heartburning and 
perplexity. 

The English Church is in a more troublous condition even than its 
American sister. Puseyism has gone a little too far, having ad- 
vanced from theoretical to practical manifestations, and the people 
do not relish its ways. The Bishop of Exeter, a man not used to 
submission, has been obliged to succumb to the popular feeling. 
Oxford is in perplexity about the measures that ought to be taken with 
Mr. Ward for his opinions on the “Ideal of a Christian Church.” 
A Convocation of the clergy is talked of. The secular papers are 
full of religious — no, we mean ecclesiastical articles; and it seems 
plain that the clergy and the people lean in opposite directions. 
We do not believe that the Establishment is in a critical state, or is 
likely to undergo any essential changes: but it is impossible that 
under these circumstances it should not lose some portion of the 
respect and confidence which it has enjoyed. 


Ordinations, and Installation. — Rev. Hiram Wrrutneron, of Dor- 
chester, a graduate of the Divinity School at Cambridge, was or- 
dained Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in 
LeominsTER, Mass., December 25, 1844. 'The Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester, from Mark xvi. 15; the Ordaining 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, of Fitchburg; the Charge 
was given by Rev. Mr. Putnam, of Roxbury ; the Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Allen, of Roxbury ; the Address to the Society, 
by Rev. Mr. Allen, of Northboro’; and the other services were per- 
formed by Rev. Messrs. Sears of Lancaster, Willson of Grafton, and 
Huntington of Boston. 

Rey. Herman Snow, formerly a member of the Divinity School 
at Cambridge, was ordained as an Evanee ist, (with a special view 
to his laboring in Brooklyn and Norwich, Conn.,) in the Bulfinch 
street Church in Boston, January 1, 1845. 'The Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston, from 2 Timothy iv. 5; the Ordaining 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr: Muzzey of Cambridge; the Charge 
was given by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Willson of Grafton; and the other services were 
conducted by Rev. Messrs. Huntington of Boston, Pierpont of Lynn, 
and Coolidge of Boston. 

Rev. Horatio Atreer, late of Chelsea, was installed as Minis- 
ter of the West Parish in Marvzgoro’, Mass., January 22, 1845. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown, from 2 Peter 
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i. 8; the Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Mr. Allen of North- 
boro’ ; the Charge was given by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston ; the 
Right Hand of F ellowship, by Rev. Mr. Gilbert of Harvard ; the Address 
to the Soc iety, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester; and the other services 
were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Barnard of Southboro’, Willson of 
Grafton, and Edes of Bolton. 


—— 


Dedication. — The Congregational Society in Botton, Mass., hav- 
ing remodelled their TAKEO, it was dedicated anew, De- 
cember 26, 1844. The Sermon was preached by the Pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Edes, from Genesis xxviii. 17; the Prayer of Dedication was of- 
fered by Mr. Sears of Lancaster; and the other services by Rev. 
Messrs. Kinsley of Stow, and Gilbert of Harvard. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works.—The most important work that we have seen an- 
nounced as in press is a Commentary on the Apocalypse, in two 
volumes, 8vo., by Professor Stuart of Andover.— The Biblical Reper- 
tory announces, that “a gentleman in Princeton is engaged in a trans- 
lation of 'Turrettin, with a view to its publication.”— Rev. Mr. Barnes 
of Philadelphia has published a new translation of the book of Job, 
with notes and an introductory dissertation ; of which, with his trans- 
lation of Isaiah, we hope to give a suitable notice in our next number. 
—A work has just appeared, which will doubtless excite ——- 

— “Woman in the Nineteenth Century. By S. Margaret Fuller.” 
Rev. Dr. Jarvis, “Historiographer to the Church,” of whose ap- 
pointment to this office, by ‘the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in this country, we had been so unfortunate es to remain for 
six years in ignorance, has published, in one large 8vo. volume, “A 
Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church, being a 
new Inquiry into the true dates of the birth and death of our Saviour.” 
— Among the countless works of recent foreign production which 
the press in this country is sending forth in cheap reprints, we may 
mention the “ History of the Reformation in Germany, by Leopold 
Ranké,” (whose History of the Popes is known to our readers,) trans- 
lated by Mrs. Austin. Lea & Blanchard have also in press Professor 
Ranke’s “ 'Turkish and Spanish Empires,” translated by W. K. Kelly. 

From our English journals we learn that a work is in press, the 
appearance of which Will be welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic 

— “The Autobiography of Joseph Blanco White ; with portions of 
his Correspondence. Edited by John Hamilton Thom. 3 vols. post 
8vo.” — We notice also the publication of a volume entitled, “ Illus- 
trations of Unitarian Christianity, consisting chiefly of Practical and 
Moral Applications of its Principles. In a series of Discourses.” By 
Rev. William Hincks, the Editor of the Inquirer.— Mr. John Wilson 
proposes to put to press a third and cheap edition of his “Scripture 
Proofs and Illustrations of Unitarianism”; which has been highly 
commended by those who have examined or used it. The publica- 
tion of this edition depends however upon the amount of previous 
subscription, as Mr. Wilson fears that the two previous editions may 
have supplied the want in England. He would therefore be glad to 
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receive the names of subscribers in this country, and we would sug- 
gest, particularly to ministers and others connected with parish libra- 
ries, the propriety of obtaining a work like this, of permanent value. 





New Periodical Journals.— We have received two new journals, 
which deserve notice from their purpose and the character of their 
contents., One is entitled the “Journal of Prison Discipline and 
Philanthropy,” and is published under the direction of the “ Phila- 
delphia Society for the alleviation of the miseries of Public Prisons,” i 
which was instituted so long ago as 1787. It will appear in quarterly 
numbers, of about a hundred pages each, and may be obtained, for 
fifty cents a number, of Little & Brown, or Ticknor & Co., in this 
city. ‘The subject of prison discipline is exciting more and more at- 
tention, and we believe this journal will be found a valuable aid in 
the cause of philanthropy. We rejoice particularly to see that, both ) 
in New York and in Boston, the condition of convicts whose terms 
of imprisonment have expired is receiving attention, and measures 
are contemplated for providing them with the sympathy and counsel 
which they so much need to prevent their relapsing into evil courses. 
A Society with this object has been formed in New York. Why 
should not a similar association be found in every city of the Union ? / 

The other journal before us is of a different character, although . 
the editors — J. V. Himes, S. Bliss, and A. Hale —«loubtless consider 
it a contribution to the cause of human well-being. It bears the 
title of “ The Advent Shield and Review,” and is devoted to the sup- 
port of the “Second Advent,” or in more common speech, the Miller- 
ite, doctrine. It isa much more respectable journal than we were 
prepared to receive from such a quarter, and we are sorry so much 
ability is wasted in this way. Indeed we are surprised to learn, that 
after the repeated exposure of their delusions, the “ Adventists” are 
numerous enough to support a work of this kind. It is well printed, 
and corresponds in size to our own journal. The number on our ta- 
ble is the second, and its publication was delayed in consequence of 
the “views respecting the seventh month,” which caused a suspen- 
sion of all the Adventist publications. The world, however, did not 
come to an end in “the seventh month,” and the Shield again pre- 
sents itself to the public. It “is not designed to be a quarterly peri- 
odical ; and is only published as it seems to be needed.” “ If time 
should continue, anothér number may be expected about anniversary 
week.” 

We have just received from England the first number of the suc- 
cessor to the Christian Teacher, of the change in the management of 
which we have already taken some notice, It appears under the 
name of “'The Prospective Review: a Quarterly Journal of Theol 
ogy and Literature;” with the apt motto, from St. Bernard, “ Res- 
pice, Aspice, Prospice.” We have not had time to read any of the 
articles in this number, but the titles, with the names of the writers, 
are a sufficient indication of the richness of its contents, Among 
them we notice a review of Mr. Norton’s recent volumes on the Gen- 
uineness of the Gospels; and articles on “ Historical Christianity,” 

“ An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity,” and “ Religion 
in the Age of Great Cities.” 
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OBITUARY. 


Wesrte. Wituovuauey, M. D. died at Newport, N. Y., October 3, 
1844, aged 74 years. Dr. Willoughby was born in Goshen, Conn., 
but in early life established himself in Herkimer county, N. Y., then 
a comparatively unsettled part of the country. Here he spent ‘his 
days, the object of esteem, confidence and respect throughout a wide 
region. Standing among the first in his profession, he was also elected 
to various places of public trust, at one time discharging judicial 
functions, and at another holding a seat in the national legislature. 
Amiable, upright and disinterested, he deserved the estimation which 
he enjoyed. An enlightened and consistent Unitarian, be for many 
years was a member of the church in Trenton under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Mr. Peirce, His death was preceded by a long interval 
of gradual decay, which made the termination an event to be desired 
rather than deplored. We recur to his days of health, and think of 
him as a dear and honored friend. G. 





Hon. Jonas Kenpatu died at Leominster, Mass., October 22, 
1844, aged 87 years. Mr. Kendall spent his long life in his native 
town, where he enjoyed a high and well-deserved estimation. Dili- 
gent and successful in business, he found time for much and careful 
reading and for the discharge of various public trusts. He was often 
in the State legislature, and during one term represented his district 
in Congress. “He was long a member of the Christian Church,” 
and cherished the faith and hope of the Gospel. G. 





Deacon James Atecer died at Chelsea, Mass., November 2, 1844, 
aged 74 years. Mr. Alger was born in Bridgewater, where he pass- 
ed the greater part of his life, and where he was long connected with 
the church under the charge of Rev. Dr. Sanger. His latter years 
were passed beneath the roof of his son, the pastor of the First church 
in Chelsea. Peculiar physical infirmities prevented him for many 
years from pursuing any active employment, but the privation was 
borne patiently, while he waited for his departure with Christian re- 
signation and hope. G. 

Hon. Wituram Prescorr, LL.D. died at Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 8, 1844, aged 82 years. Judge Prescott wag a native of Pepperell 
in this State. After graduating at Harvard College, in 1783, and pur- 
suing his professional studies under the late Mr. Dane, he devoted 
himself to the practice of the law successively in Beverly, Salem, and 
Boston, till the year 1828, when the state of his health obliged him to 
relinquish such engagements, and spend the last years of his life in 
the more secluded habits of a Christian scholar. He was called by 
his fellow-citizens to sustain various important relations in civil life, 


but he declined an elevation to the judicial bench except for a brief 


period, when he presided in the Court of Common Pleas for this 
county. His sound judgment, various learning, and unspotted integ- 
rity gave him a large influence. Learning and religion always found 
from him ready and faithful service. After his removal to Boston he 
became a member of the New South congregation, with which he 
continued till his death. He died suddenly, of an affection of the 
heart. @. 
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